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AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN TYPES OF GOOSEBERRIES } 
HE splendid lot of gooseberries shown above were grown at the New York experiment station at Geneva. 
{ We are indebted to O. M. Taylor for the photograph, This fruit is not grown as extensively as it should 
be in this country. he article by Mr Taylor printed in this issue. should be carefully read by every 
farmer. Of the Euorpean class of gooseberries none is better than Crown Bob, Industry, or Wellington Glory. 7 
. ¢ 4 iy, 
Of the American types Downing, Champion and Pale Red are leaders. The best known of the two classes are Bt 
Industry and Downing. Sa 
mY 
Gooseberries for the Farm Garden—By O. M. Taylor, New York Experiment Station 
The gooseberry is practically un- Europe the European class reaches its of the:two classes may readily be seen \ 
known to many families, yet it may highest development; but in America in the accompanying illustration. The 
be grown with little trouble. A few the hot summer sun often scalds the four boxes at the left show the Amer- 
bushes are sufficient to furnish an fruit and the conditions of moisture jean type, while the remaining boxes fj 
annual supply for many years. In and temperature are favorable for the are Buronean kinds. Industry. Crown aA i 
England the fruit of the finest flavored development of mildew, which serious- Pohl and Wellington Glory are excel- DI 
er age is ane eaten uncoodced, ly a both. bush and wiges lent varieties of the European class, 
whi some otnel varieties are often he wuropean type may be quite while the American type is represented 
better suited for cooking, just as we easily distinguished from the Amer- by Downing, Champion and Pale Red 
. . : : > P : : . : TY ) y ing é ‘ ale ad. 4 
find certain varieties of apples, like ican, both in bush and fruit. The —° . -_ Dt ‘ YP 
Industry and Downing are perhaps p hd 


Mcintosh and Fameuse, unusually fine bush is stocky, usually upright, with ape 
for dessert, while such varieties as straight branches bearing berries usu- etter known and more widely planted 
Rhode Island Greening and Boiken ally much larger than any of the Amer- tan the other varieties. 
are better adapted for cooking. While ican sorts, and white, red, green or This fruit appears to thrive best oa Y 
there are many varieties, they may all yellow in color. The bush of the ® cool, moist, moderately heavy clay 
be divided into two general classes: American type is less stocky and the loam, well _ drained, containing an 
The European or so-called English branches are slender and usually ®lundance of decaying organic matter. 


gooseberries, and the American type. drooping. The fruit is small to me- Sandy and gravelly soils should be 
avoided; also southern and western 








i Under the favorable climatic conditions dium, usually reddish-green or purple. 
= of England and many sections of The difference in the size of the berries [To Page 600.] 
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Free Sample ' 








Cost. 


old kinds. 


HE best Ready-Roofing at the Lowest 
Send for free sample and see 
for yourself how much better it is than the 


Wind and weather proof, will not leak, 
crack, buckle, creep, rust or rot. 
ready to lay, and can be put down bya large 
boy. Cement and nails free with every roll, 


No experience needed. 
Don’t forget to write for sample to-day. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 


New York Chicago 
Allegheny Kansas City New Orleans 
Cleveland St. Louis 

Minneapolis 










Shipped 










Philadelphia 







Cincinnati 



























DAY 
WHEN 
MAKING HAY 


SAVE 


You can do it with the steel 
hay tedder shown above. It’s 
the clever machine made by 
the Waltcr A. Wood Company 
that saves the labor of several 
men at haying time. Cut your 
hay in the morning and by the 
use of this tedder it will be 
dried sufficiently to rake the 
same day and you can rake it 
thoroughly, quickly, cleanly 
with our steel self-dump rake. 
The full line of 


Walter A. Wood 


HARVESTING 
MACHINERY 


is illustrated and explained in 
our handsome booklet which 
will be mailed FREE on request. 

This book should be in the 
hands of every farmer in the 
country as the information it 
contains is invaluable to all 
users of harvesting machinery. 

Our New Century Binder is 
the most satisfactory binder 
made, absolutely without a 
peer. We are the oldest in- 
dependent manufacturers of 
harvesting machines in the 
world and make only the best. 


WALTER A. WOOD MOWING and REAP- 
ING MACHINE CO., Hoosick, Falls, N. Y. 
This book will be mailed free to-day. 











TTS A TE LS TART 
CleantheGrain; | 
bind and pre. 
serve the straw. 


Harder Mfg. Co-:. Bex 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
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Terrible Loss 
of Life! 


to all insect pests follows the use 
of pure Paris Green. 

But most brands, even if pure, 
contain ‘‘free’’ acid, which when 
applied may burn or destroy the 
leaves of your crops and trees. 
Having your crops and profits at 
stake, you should reject all sub- 
stitutes and apply 


ANSBACHERS 
FAKIS CHELN 


It has been used by Farmers and 


Orchardists since half a century. 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure! 
Deadly in Results! 
Harmless to Foliage! 


If your Dealer won’t furnish it, 
write us, and we’ll see you get it. 
It comes in 5 lb., 2 lb. or r Ib. 
boxes, sealed with Ansbacher’s 
guarantee of purity. 

Fill out enclosed blank and mail to us, 
or send postal. 
A. B. ANSBACHER & CO., 
1 Murray St., New York. 


Send me free copy of your illustrated 
booklet ‘How to Use Paris Green in the 
Field and Orchard,” and complete Spray- 
ing Calendar, Yours truly, 


My dealer’s name is 


ee ee 

















| THE SPRING 
WORK 


is sure to oring eore 
shoulders. You need not 
lay your horse off @ day 
if you use 





or wank S 


zs: o— trade mark on every bor. 
GALL 


a 
BICKMORE’ 
CURE. 


It’s the sovereign remedy for all Calls, Scratches, 
Wire Cuts, Grease Heel, etc. in horses. Torn or 
Cracked Teats, etc. incows. Sold by local dealers 
everywhere, w ho are directed to refund money if it 
fails. Enclose us 10 cents for testing sample. 


BICKMORE GALL CURE COMPANY, Bcx 527,0ld Town, Mo. 














AGRICULTURE 


Potato Growers Not Disheartened. 


It is evident that poor prices re- 
ceived for the last potato crop will not 
result in a heavy reduction in the 
acreage this year. There is no doubt 
but in some sections of the west, in- 
cluding parts of Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Colorado, growers are a trifle dis- 
couraged and are putting less land to 
potatoes and more in beans and other 
crops. In other parts of the same 
states there is a strong tendency on 
the part of farmers to put in about 
the same acreage as in 1904, and while 
still too early to tell definitely, it would 
not be surprising if the aggregate po- 
tato acreage of the entire country this 
year compares favorably with last sea- 
son. The abundance of seed potatoes 
and their unusual cheapness is largely 
responsible for this. 

In Maine it is now assured that the 
acreage the current year will compare 
favorably with last season,being about 
the biggest on record. Farmers on 
Long Island, an important factor in 
supplying the New York market, are 
reported as increasing the acreage. In 
the more northern sections of the po- 
tato districts of the United States, 
including western New York, plant- 
ing now well under way and 
the main crop wil! be largely in the 
ground by June 1 or a few days later. 
Wet weather has interfered with oper- 
ations in some sections. Growers in 
Lehigh county, Pa, have devoted about 
the same area to potatoes as last year. 

Our correspondents in several lead- 
ing potato districts of Michigan and 
Wisconsin tell of indications of about 
an average acreage; slight decreases 
here and there, but in other parts 
some enlargement owing to cheap seed 
potatoes, the latter selling at 8 to 15 
cents per bushel. Table stock in those 
states sells as low as 6 to 10 cents per 
bushel f o b and starch factories give 
12 cents per 100 pounds. 


is 


At New York a good grade of 
| western potatoes can be sold at 75 
cents to $1.15 per 180 pounds. The 





I 


plenitude of old stock is keeping down 
prices for new potatoes at leading cen- 
ters. Southern potatoes moving 
more freely, a good grade selling at 
$2.50@2 per barrel. 


a> 


The High Level of Corn Prices. 








prices 
spring 


The manner in which corn 
have been maintained this 
causes considerable comment in trade 
circles. It will be recalled that the 
latest crop was a large one, and that it 
followed two other big crops. Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist’s final report printed 
last fall placed the crop of 1904 at 2574 
million bushels; of the two preceding 


years 2346 and 2556 respectively. 
Granted that the past three seasons 


have brought substantially the largest 
crops on record, many operators ask 
the question, how is it possible for 
prices to remain so high. During the 
past winter and spring contract grade 
of corn has sold at Chicago at 41 to 
54 cents per bushel, and at New York 
and other eastern centers the usual 
freight difference more. Going back 
in history it may be noted that in the 
early part of 1897 corn sold at Chicago 
at 21 to 25 cents, while in September, 
1896, it sold as low as 19 cents. 

The feeling prevails in some quar- 
ters that present prices are not too 
high. <A few days ago one of the larg- 
est handlers of corn in New York city 
said to an editorial representative of 
American Agriculturist: “T am in- 
clined to think estimates of crop yield 
the past year and more have been ex- 
aggerated. I do not believe any such 
crops have been produced as the gov- 
ernment figures set forth. If 
where is the corn? Certainly it is not 
going abroad, as our reports have long 
been small, and much below what they 
were in recent years. Consumption on 
the farms has been large, but it always 
Receipts of corn at primary points 


sO, 


is. 


the past few months have been any- 
thing but exorbitant. If there was so 
much corn in the country why haven’t 


farmers in the corn states taken ad- 
vantage of the excellent price, and 
sold and shipped more freely? I want 
also to call attention to the fact that 
seeding has been greatly delayed this 
spring. I see no reason why corn 
should sell any lower for the time 
being.” 
— ~~ - 


Jottings from the Farmers. 





more ashes this 
They consider 


Farmers are using 
year than ever before. 


them the cheapest fertilizer they can 
buy.—[W. E. T., Tioga Ceunty, N Y. 





I have grown Early Rose poteertoes in 


perfection. Specimens have weighed 
28 ounces, which I think fine. I have 
had turnips to weigh 12% pounds. Can 
you beat these weights?—[W. C. An- 


drews, Orange County, N C. 





I usually take five or six years’ rota- 
tion, spread what manure I can spare 
upon sod and plow under. My applica- 
tions run from 200 to 400 pounds and 
often more, according to the amount 
of manure. Fertilizer will make a good 
snowing with buckwheat on sod. I pre- 


pare the ground well before sowing, 
tie the drill so as not to sow too deeply; 
put 200 to 400 pounds fertilizer to the 
acre, not more unless the soil is quite 
thin. I follow these three crops with 
o2ts, then rye and then seed to grass. 
If the soil is acid I use lime freely with 


the This will insure a good catch 
of clover and plenty of nitrogen for the 
coming three 
long enough in my 
C. Abrams, Albany County, 


rye. 


years is 
soil.—[A. 
i a 


crops. Two or 


grassy on 


Netted Gem cantaloupe 
rior to any other variety I have ever 
tried for shipping. It better than 
Rocky Ford in every respect.—[Frank 
Marck, Dinwiddie County, Va. 


is far 


supe- 


is 


-— 
te 





Big Demand for Lumber—tnusual 
activity in United States building cir- 
cles this season has resulted in a big 
movement of timber. Mississippi val- 
ley mills afe reported to have shipped 
record-breaking supplies in March. 
The logging season recently closed in 
the upper Mississippi valley proved of 
short duration. Advices from Tennes- 
see say the wholesale cutting of pine 
timber throughout many of 
the south has caused prices to jump 


sections 


during the past few months. Eu- 
ropean buyers have been most active 
in pine districts. Turpentine has &d- 
vanced sharply the past six or eight 
weeks. April quotations at New York 
57 to 66 cents per gallon, were the 


highest in over a year. 





A Good Investment—There is money 
te be made by any intelligent farmer 
in a portable sawmill. It assures good 
wages for horse and men during the 
“off season,’’ when otherwise the time 
would have to be devoted to unprofit- 
able odd jobs. One of the best mills 
for this purpose is, we believe, that 
manufactured by the De Loach mill 
manufacturing company of Atlanta, 
Ga. It has few parts, is easy to under- 
stand and operate, and at an 
attractive price. They will be glad to 
send their catalog to any one who will 
mention this paper. It's worth hav- 
ing. Write for it to-day. 


is sold 





Cherries for Canning—-?/. B. L., New 


York: A considerable quantity of 
both sweet and sour cherries are 
canned in New York stite. The sour 
sorts are most largely used. Many 


canneries use mostly the variety Mont- 
morency. This grow quite exten- 
siveiy in Ontario county, near Geneva. 
The price at the factory varies from 
4% to 8 cents per pound. One firm at 
Geneva put up last year over 30 car- 
loads of cherries. 


is 





‘I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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GROWING CITRUS FRUIT IN CALIFORNIA 
J. H. BARBER, STATE EXPERIMENT STATION. 
HE lemon is more tender than the orange, 
and requires for best results a location 
practically frostless.. On the other hand, 
it thrives and produces good fruit with 
much less summer heat than the orange, and 
consequently does well much nearer the coast, 
In such situations, free from the high summer 
temperatures of the interior, which are so nec- 
essary to develop the sugar in the orange, the 
lemon reaches perfection, blos- 





Srost. 


American Agriculturist 


“Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble 


employment of man.”— Washington 


For Week Ending May 27, 1905 


ture as even as possible, in the neighborhood 
of 60 degrees. Kept thus, the skin becomes 
thinner and tougher, and the juice content in- 
creases. Properly stored, they will keep for 
months. 

The lime is even less hardy than the lemon, 
and succeeds only in situations quite free from 
It is little grown for market in Cal- 
ifornia, owing to the abundant supply of cheap 
limes from Mexico. The lime is grown from 
seed, varieties usually coming true. The tree 
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GEESE RAISING IN HOT CLIMATES 
E. EDWARDS, CAMP COUNTY, TEX. 

I have about three acres bottom land fenced 
goose and duck tight. There is a stream run- 
ning through it, and it is set in Bermuda grass. 
My houses are built 28x8% feet, planked'on three 
sides, opened on the south. I commence to 
feed for eggs about December 1. The ration is 
corn, oats, wheat and bran. Toe birds have 
all the grass they want. They commence to 
lay in January, and lay about 50 eggs apiece. 

After the laying season is over, 





soming and ripening fruit con- 
tinuously the year around. 

Probably the best soil for the 
lemon is a deep, moist, sandy 
loam; but, like the orange, it is 
grown profitably on a wide range 
of soils, even on heavy clays. 

The principal varieties of lem- 
ons grown in California are the 
Lisbon, Villa Franca, Genoa and 
Eureka. The first three were 
originally imported from Europe, 
and of these the Villa Franca 
is most largely propagated at 
present. It is somewhat hardier 
than the other imported varie- 
The Eureka is a California 
seedling, a prolific bearer, very 
popular near the coast, where it 
does best. 

Propagation of the lemon is by 
budding, and the stock chiefly 
used is the seedling orange. 
Lemon seedlings are also used, 
but not so much so as formerly, 
the superiority of the orange 
stock being well established. 

Planting, cultivation and irri- © 
gation are practically the same 
as for the orange. The method 
of pruning, however, is very dif- 
ferent, on account of the differ- 
ent habit of the tree. The lemon 
requires constant attention to 
leep its rangy growth within 
bounds. Low heading and con- 


ties, 








about the middle of June, I don’t 
feed any more grain till fall. It 
costs about $1.25 to feed a goose 
a year. 

I set the eggs under hens, six 
eggs to each. When hatched I 
have to confine the goslings in 
a pen with the hen for a few 
days until they learn to eat. We 
feed them on corn bread and 
milk for a week or ten days. By 
that time they have learned to 
eat grass and don’t want any- 
thing else until grown. I breed 
a good many kinds of chickens, 
turkeys and ducks, but the geese 
are less trouble and more profit- 
able than any of the rest. If 
geese are picked during the lay- 
ing season it will stop them from 
laying. 





Plum Culture—In a_ recent 
bulletin Prof H. N. Stearns, hor- 
ticulturist of the Georgia experi- 
ment station, says: It has al- 
ways been customary in Georgia 
to regard the plum and the apple 
as alike in affecting a deep, 
strong, loamy, rather moist soil, 
although in other particulars the 
plum more nearly approximates 
the peach. Hence, until lately, 
plum orchards have been, when 
possible, located on bottom or 
second bottom land. While the 
best conditions for rapid growth 








tinual pinching or cutting back 
to produce a stocky tree, with 
plenty of stout branches low 
down, is essential to begin with. 
This secured, pruning is directed 
to the suppression of strong up- 
right shoots, and to securing 
plenty of small, bearing wood 
low down on the tree, for ease 
and cheapness of picking. Un- 
remitting attention is necessary to keep down 
long, rambling shoots and encourage the growth 
of these small, lateral twigs, on which the 
best fruit is borne. 

Lemons are not allowed to ripen on the tree, 
but are picked while still green, as soon as 
they have reached the proper size, and “cured” 
before being marketed, which improves both 
quality and keeping properties. The curing 
process is accomplished by placing the green 
fruit in boxes or trays in a properly ventilated, 
darkened storehouse, and keeping the tempera- 


again whole blocks. 


station at Experiment. 
by the disease. 


A Japanese Plum Orchard in Georgia 


Japanese plums have proved a disappointment and caused considerable 
loss to southern fruit growers in recent years. 
a bacterial disease which has so far defied all efforts to control or sup- 
press it, and the losses in many orchards have been large. Trees are profit- 
able until taken by this disease, which sometimes attacks single trees, and 
The picture shows a fine specimen tree of the Abun- 
dance plum and an orchard of several varieties at the Georgia experiment 
Many of the trees in this orchard have been killed 


is small and bushy, and is often used for hedges 
in favorable localities, with very striking effect 
when the trees are in full fruit. 





Alfalfa in Wisconsin—Common varieties of 
alfalfa grown at the Wisconsin station generally 
winterkilled. In some cases it was crowded out 
by weeds and grasses. Turkestan alfalfa seeded 
with oats as a nurse crop gave better results. 
The oats were sown at the rate of one bushel 
per acre and seemed to aid in keeping down 
weeds. 


The trees are attacked by 


and development are undoubtedly 
thus found, a drier, lighter, bet- 
ter-drained soil will prove event- 
ually more satisfactory for the 
plum. The best general rule for 
locating a plum orchard is to 
select an elevated site with pref- 
erably a northern exposure. But 
the soil should be of a _ better 
grade than is usually considered sufficient for 
peaches. Any land so situated that it will pro- 
duce a generous crop of corn or sweet potatoes 
will suffice for the successful establishment of 
a plum orchard. The soil may also be, without 
detriment, lighter or more sandy than for 
peaches. The usual method employed in this 
section for commercial propagation is budding, 
exactly as with the peach. This is generally 
performed in August. Either Marianna or peach 
stock is used, generally the former, since it is 
cheaper, Marianna rooting readily from cuttings. 


0-20-80 B- 8 -0-B- 0-0-0 B- 0-0-2 
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REQUISITES IN CARROT CULTURE 


SAMUEL FRASER, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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The ideal soil for carrots is a deep sandy 
‘Joam, or an alluvial soil. They grow well on 
deep peaty soils and give good crops on light 
soils if there is a good rainfall, or on clay 
loams if well drained. Parsnips will thrive on 
heavy loams and even on clay soils if well 
pulverized. The culture of these crops offers 
few difficulties, but like all other roots crops 
it is essential that the work be done at the 
time it not later, for these crops 
cannot be neglected, or they will suffer a check, 
‘weeds will get ahead, the yield be reduced and 
the expense in cleaning render the crop un- 
profitable. It is better for the indifferent farmer 
to stick to the crops which he knows he can 
grow, and for the good farmer who has a weedy 
piece of land to grow a crep of corn instead 


is needed, 


of roots. 

It is preferable that the land be well manured 
for the preceding crop the previous autumn 
with rotted manure, not, less than 12 tons per 
acre, and evenly distributed. Fresh manure 
is liable to forking of the The 
land should be plowed as deep as possible and 
subsoiling would be useful on soils with a hard 
inadvisable 


cause roots. 


although it is generally 


In practice we apply 100 


subsoil, 
to subsoil in spring. 
tu 200 pounds per acre muriate or sulphate of 
potash, sown on the land in fall and harrowed 
in, altheugh the same may be applied in spring, 
or wood ashes may be The latter are 
preferred by gardeners in Europe to ward off 
attacks of the carrot louse, which appears to 
give little trouble here. 

The fertilizers may be omitted if the land is 
in very good heart, otherwise their use seems 
to be advisable. About 250 to 400 pounds acid 
phosphate, 35°, available, or its equivalent, that 
is, 90 to 140 pounds of actual phosphoric acid, 
and,100 to 150 pounds nitrate of soda May be 
applied as a top-dressing. half of it 
is sown before thinning and half after thinning, 
the land being cultivated after each top-dress- 
ing. Another way is to sow the acid phosphate 
at the same time as the seed, but if this is done 
it should be distributed over a width of several 
inches of the soil and mixed with it, the nitrate 
of soda being applied alone as a top-dressing. 

Do not apply this top-dressing when the 
leaves are wet or it will burn the foliage, and 
do not mix it longer than a few hours before 
application; otherwise chemical changes oecur 


used. 


Usually 


and cause a loss of valuable ingredients. Fer- 
tilizers are useless if left on the surface. Full 


benefit cannot be obtained unless they are well 
mixed with the soil. If the land has been fall 
plowed, it may be prepared in spring by disking 
deeply and reducing the soil to a very fine tilth, 
the acme harrow being very useful for this 
purpose. If the soil is badly fitted or is not 
deep enough, it will lead to the formation of 
misshapen, short, forked and small roots. 
Tillage is manure with these crops as with 
others, and perhaps is the most important fac- 
tor in securing a _ profitable crop. Intensive 
tillage leads to the liberation of plant food, and 
consequently large. good shaped roots of fine 
flavor and texture are obtained. This is espe- 
cially noticeable with the parsnip, as when 
grown after a crop which has had intensive 
tillage and hcavy manuring, as onions, its flavor 
and texture are quite different from that of a 
root grown on poor, hungry land with negligent 
eultivation. The shape of the root is decided 
earls in the plant’s career, for while still small 
it sends iis taproot deeply into the soil. It is 
better to spend a week more in the preparation 


of the seedbed than to rush the seeds into an 
ill-fitted soil which is not ready for it. 

Formerly carrot seed was partially germi- 
nated or mixed with sand before sowing, and 
then sown by hand, on account of the hairs 
or spines on the coat surrounding the seed pre- 
venting its being sown by a drill. To-day 
cleaned seed, from which the spines have been 
removed, can be purchased and drilled in. 

The varieties of carrots commonly grown for 
stock feeding are the White Belgian, Long 
Orange and Long Red. The White Belgian is 
a heavy yielder and has from one-third to one- 
quarter of its root out of the ground, and on 
this account is easier to harvest, but is also 
more apt to be injured by frost. It may with- 
stand 4 to 5 degrees below freezing point. The 
Altrincham Long Red often grows 20 inches or 
more long. It requires a rieh, deep soil, is high 
in quality and a good yielder, but being small 
in diameter is liable to be broken in lifting. 
James’s Intermediate is a vigorous growing and 
productive variety well adapted for human con- 
sumption or for stock. Early varieties for table 
use include early Half-long Scarlet, Early Short- 
horn, Coreless Long Red. In the autumn all 
carrots dug during the day should be stored 
or covered for the night, as they are liable to 
injury by frost. 

Carrots when dug should be stored in cellars 
where the temperature is kept just above freez- 
ing point. If it is desired to hold some over 
until late next year for sale, they may be piled 
in tiers after the leaves are removed, with sand 
or dry soil placed between the layers, the necks 
being exposed to view, so that a decaying carrot 
If they begin to grow, pull 
them rebuild. There is no 
why the farmer may not have carrots all the 
family use or for sale, as the 
early may be started in a sheltered 
spot or in a frame, and pulled while young, 


may be pulled out. 


down and reasuil 


year round for 


varieties 


and the main crop stored. 





IMPORTANCE OF TILTH FOR ROOT CROPS 


Cc. Le. ALLEN, LONG ISLAND. 

In growing root crops tilth is the first con- 
This should commence when the 
ground is in the best possible condition for 
working. If it is a heavy loam or clay, it 
should be worked when it is sufficiently dry to 
crumble into fine particles by a persistent use 
of the plow and the harrow. A better crop of 
roots can be obtained, with proper tilth, from 
a fairly good soil, without manure, than from 
poor tilth with manure. However, to obtain 
the best results the two should be worked to- 
gether in such a way that the plant will get 
the full value of each. Use no stable manure 
for root crops unless it is so well rotted that 
it can be so thoroughly incorporated into the 
soil that its appearance will not be noticed. 

The better way to enrich the soil for roots 
is to apply the manure liberally tor a first crop. 
After that is taken off the roots will not require 
any more, if tilth is as thorough as it should be. 
The delicate little roots that perform the im- 
portant work in growth are of microscopical 
size, and when the soil is left in a lumpy con- 
dition they cannot enter it, and must perish 
from without, as they cannot long exist if ex- 
posed to a dry atmosphere. Most of the culti- 
vation the soil gets during the season should 
be given before the seed is sown. All that it 
needs afterward is to keep the surface, to the 
depth of an inch, frequently stirred with a 
fine rake or hand cultivator. 

This is necessary in order to prevent evapora- 
tion, and the roots coming to the surface. 


sideration. 
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HANDLING THE SOIL 


Roots of all plants naturally seek moisture 
where they can keep cool, consequently they 
point downward if the soil is light and dry on 
the surface. The ground should he worked as 
deeply as possible, but the plow or harrow 
should never go below the soil, which should 
be fine to its full depth. A light loam or sandy 
soil should be worked when rather moist in 
order that it may pack closely. The tendency 
With sandy soils is to become too open and 
loose, which allows the air to circulate through 
it and to carry off the moisture so essential to 
plant growth. As with heavy soils, the surface 
should be kept loose. To that end go over the 
surface with the rake or cultivator soon after 
every shower, and more frequently if necessary. 
Do not cultivate to kill weeds, but so thor- 
oughly that weeds cannot grow. 








BEST FERTILIZERS FOR BEANS 


PROF J. L. STONE, CORNELL AGRI COLLEGE. 

I have seen an article in American Agricul- 
turist on bean culture at Cornell university. It 
stated that South Carolina rock was the best 
fertilizer for beans. Is this rock used alone? 
How much is applied to an acre in drills? —- 
[Marvin Jack, Niagara County, N 

The from 11 
conducted by farmers in co-operation with the 
college of agriculture with fer- 
tilizers to determine the effect of 
phosphoric acid and potash singly and in com- 
bination upon the bean crop, were as follows: 


results obtained experiments 
commercial 


nitrogen, 


The average of these 11 experiments is given. 
Where potash 14.70 
bushels per acre, nitrogen 14.71, phosphoric acid 
17.64, no fertilizer 13.92, 
15.06, potash and phosphoric acid 17.21, nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid 17.24, potash, nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid 16.69. 

It seems that phosphoric acid in the form of 
Carolina likely 
to give profitable results than applications of 
any other fertilizing material. We 
more from the comments of the farmers than 
from their figures. Many of them report that 
the stand of young plants was injured by the 
fertilizers. This was especially true in the case 
of potash. The bean plant seems to be particu- 
larly susceptible to such injury. In 
sons the danger from such injury is increased. 
It is necessary to mix the fertilizer thoroughly 
with the soil to guard against such injury. 

It is generally thought, and these experiments 
seem to sustain the belief, that commercial fer-% 
tilizers produce very little effect in dry seasons. 
Sufficient moisture must be present to dissolve 
and distribute the added plant food through 
the soil or little benefit can be derived. 

It will be observed that the phosphoric acid 
plat was directly alongside the blank or check 
plat, so that the larger product of the phos- 
phorie acid plat would seem to be due to the 
addition of the fertilizer, and not due to differ- 
ence in soil. It will also be observed that 
whenever phosphoric acid was used, either 
alone or in combination, the best averages are 
secured, while potash or nitrogen alone or in 
combination seem to produce less result. How- 
ever, the gains due to the use of: chemicals are 
not large enough to insure any considerable 
profit, at least from any except the phosphoric 
acid. A suitable application would be 300 
pounds per acre. Any of the wholesale dealers 
in chemical fertilizers will furnish dissolved 
South Carolina rock if buyers insist upon hav- 
ing it. Nearly all agents, however, endeavor 
to persuade buyers to take a mixed fertilizer, 
one reason being that there is more profit in 
selling such. 
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BREEDING 


THE INTERESTING BORDER LEICESTER SHEEP 


RICHARD WAUGH, MANITOBA. 

My native district, the south of Scotland, 
which I have been visiting after a long absence, 
is the fountain head of one of the richest breeds 
of long wool sheep in the world, although they 
are now but little known in the United States. 
This breed, the Border Leicester, 
has been bred for over 150 years. 
It originated in the English Lei- 
cesters, as bred by Robert Bake- 
well, but is modified by the skill 
of the best south 
Scotland and north England. As 
a big, early maturing and fine- 
wool sheep, this breed is unique, 
but it has its limitations as to 
soil and climate. It is well 
known in Ontario, but almost un- 
the United States. 

Lord Palworth is a well known 
breeder of various kinds of pure- 


breeders in 


known in 


bred live stock in the south of 
Scotland. His Shorthorns have 
repeatedly taken championship 


honors at the royal shows of 
England and Scotland. His strain 
of Border Leicesters “has been 
bred for 150 years on his ances- 


standing on shorter legs taan were once com- 
mon. The wool must be close and free of hair 
at every point and fairly well covered. 

The great value of the Leicester, from the 
commercial point of view, is quality of wool 
and rapid maturity of the mutton. High graded 


Leicesters are well grown and fit for the feeder 
before they are a year old. 


I have within the 








tral estate of Mertoun, and has 
always led the procession of 
prize winners, the home flock 
rarely being beaten in the sale 
ring, except by stock originally 
drawn from Mertoun. During 
the visit of Prof W. J. Kennedy of the Iowa 
agricultural college and myself to Mertoun, his 
lordship generously proposed to give the Iowa 
college four of his yearlings, with which to start 
in the west a flock of Border Leicesters; this 
flock includes a ram and three ewes. These ani- 
mals will be shipped west in July, and it is 
hoped will reach lowa in healthy condition. It 
would be a modest estimate to compute the 
value of the four at $1000, for at the last sale 
in which the Palworth rams were auctioned 
several hundred of the very best were sold, one 
ram bringing as high as $800. This was only 
a repetition of the averages of the last 25 years. 
The highest price ever made at a public sale was 
$1450, which was paid for a ram of this breed. 
Nineteen years out of the last 25 


that institution. 


Border Leicesters for lowa Agricultural College 


This group of sheep represents a part of the Mertoun flock of Lord Pal- 
worth, from which four animals, three ewes and a ram, were recently pre- 
sented to Prof Kennedy of the Iowa agricultural college to start a herd at 
Eastern flockmasters will watch developments with interest. 


last month seen commercial stock ten months 
old sold at $13.50 per head, the hide and wool 
being worth over $2.50. 








Carrots in small quantities are desirable for 
horses not so much for the amount of nutri- 
ment they supply, as for the fact that they sat- 
isfy the craving of the horse for succulent food 
and for variety. They are used quite largely 
in the old country, but have not become so pop- 
ular in America, although feeders in many sec- 
tions are using large quantities. In those dis- 
tricts of the United States where carrots do 
nicely this suggestion might be pertinent. In 
other districts the question will not interest 
farmers so much. 


INTERESTS MAGNIFIED 
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SELECTING A GOOD STALLION 


R. M. DUNLAP, ROSS COUNTY, O. 

Most of our better stallions throughout Ohio 
are sold by the importer or breeder to com- 
panies organized by an agent of the importer 
or breeder. This very often is unsatisfactory 
to all concerned. Each member of that com- 
pany too often has his own ideas 
as to just how the horse should 
be managed. If the animal is 
not handled his way he thinks 
it wrong, and if the horse does 
not pay a big dividend the first 
year trouble arises that never 
grows less. Most stallions sold 
by importers carry a_ large 
amount of fat. They are in the 


597 


very best condition possible to 
get them to show well. If they 
have any defects in the con- 


formation of the body it is usu- 
ally covered by fat. Fat will 
cover defects in horses about as 
well as in cattle. These stal- 
lions very often fall into hands 
that do not understand changing 
the stallion from a show animal 
to a breeding animal, and the 
consequence is he is often worth- 
less the first year, sometimes the 
second, and occasionally never 
is of any value. 

In choosing a sire to produce 
a modern draft horse, I much 
prefer one that has been in 
Service a few years to an anirial fresh from 
the importer. I prefer the stallion which has 
had moderate work throughout the year when 
not on the stand, and is in moderate flesh, to 
the one that has long been housed and is cov- 
ered with fat. The colt is larger and stronger 
from the former than from the ‘-tter, and is 
almost sure to make a better horse. 

The exact conformation of the stallion I would 
use to produce the modern draft horse would 
depend somewhat upon the mare I had to breed. 
If I had a rather long-limbed, long-coupled dam, 
I would choose a sire the reverse. That is, 
short-limbed and well-coupled. We must not 
forget, as so many are prone to do, that the 
dam is just as important, if not a more im- 
portant factor, in producing a 











the Mertoun rams have 
made the highest individual 
price and highest average,though 
they numbered over 30 each year, 


years 


against ten or 12 others. 

The length fineness 
and density of fleece and even- 
of quality of the Mertoun 
Leicesters is as good as any in 
the world. It is from the pick 
of these that Iowa will start its 
Bordcr Leicester flock. The tastes 
these animals 
varied. For example, the 
heads, which are now pure white, 
were 30 years ago mottled with 
spots of faint blue. The 
top of the head, frequently bare 
in the older specimens, must now 


of wool, 


ness 


of the public in 


have 


small 


be eovered with a close growth 








good horse, as is the sire. We 
cannot, as many hope to do, 
breed any kind of a_ broken- 
down, crippled and_ diseased 
mare of any or no breed to even 
a grand champion draft stallion 
and get a horse that will top 
the market. To get the best let 
us select the mare that has size, 
quality and general merit. 

We should not f llow fads too 
far. In other words, we should 
not sacrifice quality for 
thing of much impertance 
in order to produce an animal 
that might, in a few 
mand a higher price. 
sometimes we sacrifice quality 
for quantity, that is, we will do 
everything to get size and neg- 
lect other things of greater im- 
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less 


cases, com- 
I believe 








short hair. This 
is a point of real importance, for 
the bare the favorite 
breeding ground of maggots, 
which now cannot get hold. The 
body must be compact and large, 


of fine, white, 


spot was 
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Remarkable Fleece of Border Leicester 


These sheep are remarkable for their thick, even, clean fleece, as well as 
the early maturing qualities of the mutton. 
ketable at good weight and size when less than 
fre particularly adapted to rough countries 
climatie conditions. 


a year old 
and to 


Note depth of 


The lambs are frequently mar- 
and 
withstand 
fleece on back of this animal. 


portance. It is also a fact that 
some breeders have preferred to 
breed to a horse of a certain 
color of less quality than to a 
of another color of the 
same breed. 


the: sheep 


almost all horse 
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# Kills fliesand a)l insects; 


= Ny Ra Rags > 


B antiseptic; keeps stables, chicken houses, pig 


LIVE STOCK 
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Cream Separalor Does: It 


SURELY — SIMPLY— SWIFTLY — SAFELY — STEADILY 
LESS COWS BUT MORE BUTTER 


“Last April I bought your No. 7 U. S. Cream Separator, after trying 
other Separators. From the first day of May until the first day of 
January, I have made §8 lbs. more butter from six cows than I did 
the previous ycar from eight cows. I donot hesitate to say that, in 
my opinon, you make the best Separator on the market to-day.” 

MippL2BuRGH, N. Y., Feb. 7, 1905.° : WARREN TURNER. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Distributing Warehouses at Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha, La Crosse, Wis., Sioux City, Is., Kanaas City, Mo., 
Salt Lake (ity, Utah, San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Gre., Buffalo, N. ¥., Portland, Me., Montreal and Sherbrooke, 
Que., Hamilton, Out., Winnipeg, Calgary, and Vancouver. . 


404 ADDRESS ALL LETTERS TO BELLOWS FALLS, VT 








| IT SAVES TROUBLE 
“and annoyance many times to have 


ABSORBINE 


, handy in case of a Bruise or 
Strain. This remedy is rapid 
to cure, pleasant to use, and 

ou can work the horse. No 
biister, no hair gone. 
NE cures 


ABSO ; 
allays pain, re- 
moves any soft bunch quick- 
- $2.00 per bottle de- 
livered or of reguiar deal- 
ers. Book 6-B Free. 
‘ ABSORBINE,JR.,for 
mankind, $1.00 Bottle. Cures Badly Strained 
Joints or Ligaments. Kills Pain. 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 51 Monmouth 8t., Springfield, Mass. 


Perfection 
Milk Cooler and Aerator 


The surest guarantee of good 

butter and cheese and long 

keeping milk, Aerates while 2 

it cools, Expels all animal 

odors and feed, stable and other foreign smells, 
Convenient, All sizes, Descriptive circulars free, 


L. R. LEWIS, Mfr., Box 14, Cortland, N. Y- 


Cows will give 15 to 20 per 
cent more milk if protected 


MONEY from the torture of flies with 


CHILD’S SOeBOS-SO MILFLY. 


rotects horses as we\ 

ascows, Perfectly harmiess to man and beast 
Rapidly applied with Child’s Electric Sprayer. 
80 to 50 cows eprayed in aiew minutes. A true 





peus in a perfectly sanitary condition. 

Ark dealer for Child's 80-BOS-SO0 or send $1 (special 
price) for 1-gal can aud Sprayer complete by express. 
CHAS. H. CHILDS &C0., Sole Manufacturers, 

26 LaFayette Street, Utica, N.Y. 











‘KA DEXX 


Cream Extractor 


Means less labor, more and 
better butter, larger 
cause it a 


Separates Clean. 


Tas three times the separating 
power of other makes, Docs 

not mix water with milk, 
Easier to clean and operate. 

No wasie, Durable. Anti-rust 
throughout. Results ovaran- 
Meee teed. Catalog tree. Writd to- 
“] y. We want good agents. 
KA DEXX CREAM SEPARATOR CO, 

34 Ka Dexx Bidg. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 


3 PACKAGE 
will cure any case 
or your money will be 
refunded, 


ABSCLUTELY 





ONLY POSITIVE 
i 
AND $1 PACKAGE will 
PERMANENT cure ordinary cases. 
Sent post paid on 
receipt of price. 


( hi 
y AGENTS WANTED 
HEAVE REM EDY., nun PA 


Continues to bethe onereliable 
remedy for Spavins, Ring- 
bones, Curbs, Splints and 
all forms of lameness. 


KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE 
oures 


tly, with- 


MINERAL. 
46 


Fourth Avenue. PITTSB P 





HATCH EVERY EGG USED 
Will it do it? Ask our patrons. 

Mrs, W. F. Graham, R. F. D. No. 1, New 

Hartford, Ia.; Mrs. Erie Brack, Havensville, 

Kan. Send for FREE catalogue, giving those 


in yourown State. 3). DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Let us send it. 


Falis, Vermont. 





The GEERY BIT Prevents 


{ 


Buckeye Incubator Co. 


60-cgg siz: 
4 Box 13, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


e 
$4.50 and $5.00 





ig and all other accidents 
eye) caused by horses. 
NH) Si FOUR BITS 
‘yh ‘ (a. 
Send for 10 days’ trial that proves, 


ai Get rid of the worms 
is IN ONE 
PROF, J. R. BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Qbio_ 


Pratts Vet. Worm Powder. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila,g Over 30 years old. 


os Lis 








AND DAIRY 


Economizing in Pork Production. 

T. W. JONES, KENTON COUNTY, KY. 

A subject of great interest to the 
hog raiser and pork producer is how 
to put his product on the market at 
the least possible cost of production. 
Corn has ever been considered the 
greatest grain to produce choice pork; 
but it is often too high in the markets, 
compared with what it would com- 
mand, when converted into pork, to 
allow the feeders a profit. To find a 
substitute which will, to a great ex- 
tent, take the place of high priced 
corn, is what everyone engaged in the 
hog industry desires. 

The greater the amount of food a 
hog may be induced to consume, will 
be followed by greater gains, and this 
may be best obtained by furnishing 
a variety for his consumption. Those 
feeds are most profitable which 
be grown with least labor and 
vested by the swine themselves. 
manent pastures are of great 
ance in producing pork at a very nom- 
inal cost. 

It is not my intention 
the use of pastures 
use of grain, for I think a little 
grain may be used very profitably, 
while hogs are running on grass; but 
my object is to produce pork cheaper 
than can be done by the use of grain 
exclusively. Cheap corn in the west 
makes it necessary that we feeders in 
Kentucky, and the east use other 
means in producing pork. 

The different clovers perhaps come 
nearer meeting the general require- 
ments of the hog than the grasses; 
they are also the most inexpensive as 
they add much fertility to the soil. 
Small pastures or large ones cut into 
long strips are preferred. As the hog 
thug has not access to so much for- 
age, he wastes less where the grass is 
rank. Cowpeas, oats, vetch and svur- 
ghum are great aids in lessening the 
cost of pork and should be so sown as 
to come in rotation and so that 
one will become too rank before 
hogs are turned upon it. When good 
judgment is used in preparing these 
forage crops the hog will be brought 
to fall feeding in good condition and 
very little corn will be needed to top 
them off for the market. 

Some grain is needed to fatten and 
fit the hog for the market, but it 
should be used only to supplement the 
food which the hog has obtained him- 
self. Whenever we give up that idea 
that pork can only be produced from 
grain alone, then will we begin to rec- 
ognize that we farmers of the central 
eastern states can produce pork at 
a profit. 
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Roots for Cattle. 


W. WATERS, MISSOURi. 





G. 


In the opinion of many feeders, best 
development of live stock cannot be 
had without the use of roots to sup- 
ply succulent feed during the winter. 
This idea of course, supported by 
the long established custom of feeding 
roots in England and Canada. A num- 
ber of tests made at experiment sta- 
tions to determine the eomparative 
cost and value of root crops and silage 
have shown about as follows: 

BELATIVE DRY MATTER IN CROPS. 


One acre Green substance Dry matter 
Lbs 18s 
4,146 
3,007 
3,470 
3,112 
6,412 


is, 


Rutabagas 


Sugar beets wee 
Corn (silage) .....33,409 
According to this table, the amount 
of dry matter in a crop of roots is 
very much less than in silage or corn, 
It may be claimed, however, that roots 
are a better quality of feed. On this 
point careful tests at several stations 
show beyond a question that there is 
little or no difference in the feeding 
value of the dry matter of the two 
feeds and general opinion is in favor 
of the silage. Since the cost of grow- 
ing an acre of roots is two or three 


times as great as that of growing an 
acre of corn, the yield of dry matter 
being little more, it seems poor farm 
practice to abandon the silage for root 
crops. 





Summer Care of the Milch Cow. 
PROF li. E. VAN NORMAN, IND EXPER STA, 
A point in the summer care of the 
milch cow that is of vital importance 
and which is very frequently over- 
leoked is that of keeping her up to her 
normal flow of milk. It is oft 
proved fact that the Which is 
ullowed to shrink for want of sufficient 
feed or protection from heat and flies 
cannot be brought back to her normal 
flow when these adverse conditions are 
passed and good feed and favorable 
conditions are again supplied. If she 
is allowed to shrink four five 
rounds per day for days or weeks at 
a time, good feed may this 
a pound or two, but it will not bring 
it back to the former mark. 

This fact emphasizes the importance 
something to supplement the scant 
in the summer time. It will 
pay to plant a little early sweet corn, 
to be followed by the regular field 
corn. Often where there is plenty of 
silo capacity, there will be silage left 
from the winter feeding. This, if left 
undisturbed, will mold on the surface, 
but when pasture gets short this bad 
layer can be thrown off and the silage 
is ready for use. It is important at 
this season of the year that at least 
2 inches be removed every day, as 
the warm weather causes a very rapid 
fermentation and sour silage is not a 
desirable feed. 
PROVIDE 
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increase 
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COOL SHADE. 

dark 
the 
sun 
pro- 


If it is possible to provide a 
shed, where the may go in 
middle of the day and avoid the 
and flies, it is a most profitable 
vision. Most dairymen find it 
able to continue the grain ra 
throughout the summer, reducing 
quantity when the flush 
lessening the proportion corn 
other heating feeds. 

Most cow owners 
en the farm which 
supplement pasture. 
thing is to do it. Do 
cows to shrink, as a shrinkage of two 
or three pounds a day is not merely a 
the time being, but is very 
throughout the remainder 
of the season. Make your plans now 
to prevent this loss. Have a patch of 
corn where it is the least trouble to get 
it to the cows. Everyone can at least 
do this. 
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cepitniieaaiatelalidaineuinisinins 
The Most Popular Buggy 
United States and at a 
price is what every prospective buy 
is looking for. A novel offer was 
made in these pages May 6 by the 
president of one of the leading car- 
riage manufactories, which makes it 
possible for the farmer to secure 4 
splendid buggy on 30 days’ free trial. 
H. C. Phelps, the president of the Ohio 
Carriage Manufacturing Company of 
Cincinnati, O, makes a personal re- 
quest that everyone interested in this 
subject of buggies write him a postal 
ecard for particulars about the split 
hickory special buggy sold direct from 
factory at the remarkably low figure 
of $50. This offer, under a positive 
guarantee, has been advertised in our 
pages, the manufacturers can be 
pended upon for what they say, 
anyone considering even remotely the 
purchase of a buggy will do well to 
write and for description, prices, 
etc. Information of this character 
placed in the hands of any farmer will 
be worth dollars to him in years to 
come, no matter from whom you pur- 
chase the buggy. Be sure you men- 
tion this paper when writing, and ad- 
dress your letter personally to H. C- 
Phelps, president Ohio Carriage Man- 
ufacturing Company, Cincinnati. 
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A CHIOICE FARM 


cow 


wn herewith. She is a Shorthorn, 
rh not registered, and is owned by 


L. Force of 
Mr Force says the 
fraction over 
] Her milk lists 


Hunterdon county, N 


cow produces 


14 pounds butter per 
6% butter fat. 





Practical Feeding 


( ARLES E. RUSSELL, rt 
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When about two months old I let 
them have a free range, feeding them 
mornings and nights. I always see 


that they are housed 
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THE POULTRY YARD 


young turkeys started and also to keep 
them growing nicely until they are 
five or six months old. Where one can 
have good success with them there is 
nothing on the farm that will give as 
large a profit for the money invested 
as a good flock of turkeys at the pres- 
ent prices. 





2» 
Raising African Geese. 
S. F. WHEELER, ORLEANS COUNTY, N ¥. 


The cost of raising geese is so small 
compared to the profit when finally 
sold, I marvel that more farmers do 
not make the trial. The breeders do 
not require heavy feeding through the 
winter; a small ration of corn, oc- 
casionally some chopped vegetables or 
apples and fine hay to pick over, with 
good water privileges will bring them 


through in thrifty condition. After 
trying various breeds such as Tou- 
louse, Embden and the common gray 


settled on the Africans 
as the most profitable. They are of 
better shape dressed than Toulouse 
and are not too heavy’ to sit. 

Care should be taken to prevent the 
eggs from getting chilled. My plan is 
to keep moderately cool 
room, turning them over each day 
until set. I set the first batch under 
hens, giving 


goose, I have 


them in a 


them five or six eggs, ac- 
When the 
zoslings are hatched I coop them with 
the hen but have a little yard made of 
going far. 


cording to th ize of hen. 


boards to keep them from 
I feed them on bread and milk for 
the first week, with the little grass 
they wll soon learn to eat. I grad- 
ually change this diet to one of corn 
meal and | hn, equal parts moistened 
With water. Plenty of water to drink 
is always before them, but 
get into until they get fairly 
At six weeks old they are 
may b< 





none to 
started. 
hardy and 
let to roam when the weather 
is pleasant. 

Goslings hatched by the I put 
in a pen made with boards about 1 


Foose 


corner with 
piece of zine for a 
and sun. The moth- 


foot high. Cover over one 
boards or an old 
shelter from rain 


er goose will go away a short time 
After these goslings are about one 
week old T let them out to run with 
her, feeding them when they come 
back at night. If rightly trained they 
will seldom fail to come home in time 


for the evening meal. If not hatched 


before the last week in April so much 
the better as care must be taken to 
keep them from getting chilled. 


Their 
worst enemies are turtles which often 
hurt them even when quite large I 
look efter my flock and I am usually 
successful in rearing the goslings. Ct 
_>——____ 

Meihod of 
use an aerator 
in an airy place; 


Cooling Milk—We 
with plenty of ice, set 
and commence oper- 

tions cow’s milk 
is ready. The strainers, aerator, 

in and eclothespins are thoroughly 
wet with pure, cold water just before 


as soon as one 


commencing. As soon as one cow’s 
milk is ready, it is put through a wire 
trainer and then through two thick- 
resses of cheesecloth into the receiver 
We do not put more than three or 
four quarts in at one time. The re- 
ceiving can has two thicknesses of 
over it. As soon as the 

ilk starts, the itator of the water 
nk is started, and the water kept 
ii: motion all the time while the milk 
is running In this way we can get 
down below 50 degrees and hav 
for shipment very soon after 
Common 


cheesecloth 





milk 
it ready 
the last cow is milked 
clothespins are used to fasten strain- 
ers on aerator and milk can. All 
utensils are kept perfectly clean.— 
{Mrs E. Harrison, Wayne County, N Y. 

A useful hook on dressing 

sultry by T. Vaughan Stapler may be 


little 


secured for 25 cents from Orange 
Judd Company, 52 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 





milk | 





SEPARATORS 


Every Tubular 
Starts 
a Fortune 


If you had a gold mine would you 
throw half the gold away? Properly 
managed dairies are surer than 
old mines, yet many farmers throw 

alf the gold away every day. The 
butter fat is the gold—worth twenty 
to thirty cents a pound. Gravity 
rocess Skimmers — pans and cans — 
ose half the cream. Your dairy 
can't pay that way. 


Like a Crowbar 
Tubular Separators 
gre regular crow- 
bars — get right 
under the trouble— 
pry the mortgage off 
the farm. How? 
Gets all the cream 
=—raises the quan- 
tity and quality 
of butter — starts a fr 
fortune ; 
owner, t's a 
modern separator. t on. 
The picture shows. 
Write for catalogue F-100. 

THE SHARPLES CO, P. M. SHARPLES 
CHICAGO, ILL. WEST CHESTER, PA 





Li] 599 


Savethe anim il. save your 
herd—cure every cu fla »pJaw. The 


disease ia fatal in time, ar nd it spreads, 


Oniy one way to cure it—use 


Flerning’s Lump Jaw Cure 


Notronuble—rubiton. No risk—your money 
back if itever tails, Used for seven years 

y neorly all the big stockmen, ‘ree 
fllustrated book on Lomp daw and other 

dieses and blemishes oi cattle and Lorses, 
Write for it today. 

FLEMING BROS,., Chemists, 

221 Union Stoek Yards) Chicago, DL 











tella howto muse money 
—How to raise young chicks 
for early springmarkets when 
prices are high, Hlowto make 
a profit on ducks, How to 
fecd for heavy fowls. How 
tomakehenslay Why not 
get an adequate return from 
poultry? Why not try modern 
methods this year? 

Why not learn about incuba. 
tors and brooders from a firm 
who have been in business since 
*867,and who know how tomake 
Satistactory machines? Write us 
for the book today, It is free 


GEO. ERTEL CO.,” 
Quincy, lll. 


DEATH TO HEAVES! NEWTON'S 


Heave, Cough, Dis- 
temper and Indiges- 
tion Cure will etlect a 
vermanent cure for the 
ments named, Recom- 
nended by veterinarians 

& andowners. Every drug- 
J gist in America has it og 

Send ‘for Booklet. can get it 

£1.00 per can, of dealers, or express prepaid. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on 


Editorial Page. 


Not like any other hog remedy 
Pratts Hog Cholera Cure. 


Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila, Over 30 yearsold. 














The ly practical 
and authoritative 


avork on the subject 


nd the 


umes on approval. 












The 
Poultry 


Book 


“Tt is indeed rare to 
find a treatise so inclus- 
ive, so practical and so 
attractive 
—Country Gentleman. 

“Its color plates are 
veritable works of art.’ 
—New York Times. 


NOW COMPLETE IN THREB 
HANDSOFIR VOLUMES 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE G CO.,, NEW YORK 








There’s PROFIT in LATE CHICKS 


Because the percentage of fertile ergs is 
much greater in April, May and June—that 
means more chicks, 





*n again weather conditions are more 
I—that means. stronger, brighter, 
rchicks. Chicks tare hardy and 
vigorous—that grow hy weeds and soon 
catch up with those hatched a month or 
two before. 





16,000 Sure Hatch Incubators have been 
sold the last four months to be used for 
these later chicks and orders gre still 
coming. Pretty good evidence that Poultry 
Raisers are waking up to where the mopey 
dies, isn’t {t? 


The Sure Hatch Incuhator is the best 
of its kind, and is the e you should have. 
It's made from honest im: ate rials clear 
through—is so Sood we can and do Guaran- 
tee it for § years and it is 


Sold on 60 Days Trial 


The zoos Sure Hatches are new 
machines, conceived, designed, built, manu- 
factured and sold only by the Sure Hatch 
Incubator Company. They have exclus- 
ive features that you can’t get in _any 

oor incubator, for they’re patented, 








For the next 90 days we 
will make you special 
prices, Wr for free 
catalogue sani lea 
about « rc libera loffe rs 
for the summer. Shipments made oa 
the same day order is rece ived. 
Address nearest office. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 


Special Prices 
if You Write 
NOW 


8531 Clay Center,Neb. 


12531 B. Washiagtes Street, ladlenapefie, Ind. 
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‘KEEN KUTTER 


kL. HAY KNIFE 


Tools for 
The Farm 


Keen Kutter quality tells in the actual use of the tool. 
Keen Kutter Tools are not retired by an occasional snag 


or “‘ tough proposition.”’ 
work and lots of it. 


They are made to stand hard 
They hold their edges, do not 


break easily, and last long after poor tools have gone 


to the scrap heap. The 


KEEN KUTTER 


brand covers a complete line of tools. 


In buying any kind of 


tool just see that the name Keen Kutter is on it and you have 


assurance of full satisfaction. 


Keen Kutter Tools have been 


Standard of America for 36 years, were awarded the Grand 
Prize at the St. Louis Fair, and are the best that brains, 
money, and skill can produce. 

Some of the kinds of Keen Kutter Tools are: Axes, Adzes, 

Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, Auger Bits, Files, 

Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, Tool Cabinets, Scythes, Hay 
Knives, Grass Hooks, Brush Hooks, Corn Knives, Eye Hoes, 
Trowels, Pruning Shears, Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Shears, 


Hair Clippers, 


Horse Shears, Razors, 


etc., and Knives of all kinds. 
Every Keen Kutter Tool is sold under this 
Mark and Motto: 
“* The Recollection of Quality Remains 


Long After the Price is Forgotten."’ 


Trade Mark Kegistered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, U.S. A., 298 Broadway, New York. 


Le 


KEEN KUTIEB 


HAY KNIFE 
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JI.S.KEMP’S 


20 CENTURY MANURE SPREADER 


SF 
awe 


THE FARMER'S MONEY 


— — — . 
Coren cm oun te Rete Openatiom (| Sms o 


MAKER 


Why the 20th Century is one of the best investments & farmer can make; 
why it saves time, money, patience, and increases the farmer’s bank ac- 
count; why it is durable, strong, needs few repairs; how it withstands hard 
usage without harming it; how it increases the fertility value of manure, 
how it advances the market value of every square foot of ground it runs 
over, these, with a hundred and one other questions vital to every farmer, are 


answered in our handsome, new, free catalog NoA-6. Write forit. 


Read it. 


. The J. S. Kemp Manufacturing Company 


Newark Valley, N. Y. 





LUNT, MOSS & COMPANY, Boston, M 
Agents for Kew England — Waterloo, lowa. 








Strongest 
Made 


FENCE 


See how closelyitis woven. Sola 
direct to the farmer at factor 
rices, on 30 Days Free Trial. 
our money back if not satisfied. 
wea Write today for free Catalogue, 
COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY 
Winchester, Indiana: 





10, 


HAY RACKS, $6.50 - $8.50 
HEAVY LAWN SWINGS, $3.25 = $4.25 
Ladders and Step Ladders 8 
cts. ft. Bushel Crates 9 cts. 
Folding Chicken Coops with 
yard, $1.50. Catalog free. 
THE GARMAN MFG. CO., Bristol, Ind. 











SAVE TREES 


by spraying, and thus 


BEFORE DISEASED 
add t fits. Use The 


0 your profits. 


erfection Sprayer for all insects and fungi. 
Sprays everything. Saves its cost in one season. 
Combined hand and horse go Catalogue Free. 
Thomas Peppler, Box 


» Hightstown, N.J. 





Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. 


Kills in half time at half cost 
Pratts Liquid Lice Killer. 


Over 30 years old. 








ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 


ORCHARD AND 


|} exposures. 











MEADOW 








the Farn. Garden. 


[From the First Cover Page] 

After thorough prepara- 
tion of the soil by plowing and cultiva- 
tion the plants may be set. The dis- 
tance apart depends somewhat on the 


Gooseberries for 


richness of the ground, the habit of 
growth of the varieties selected and 
whether they are to grow by them- 
selves or among other crops. While 


the distance may be varied somewhat. 
under ordinary conditions they should 
not be much closer than 5d feet 
apart each way. As their growth be- 
gins very early in the spring it is usu- 
ally advisable to set the plants in the 


set 


fall, giving them a mulch about the 
roots over winter. As a rule, strong, 


yearling plants are preferable to older 
stock. 

While plants may be propagated by 
sowing seed, the seedlings cannot be 
depended upon to reproduce true to 
variety. To obtain stock true to name 
it is necessary to depend upon cut- 
tings, layers, or suckers. The Euro- 
pean varieties are more difficult to 
‘propagate than the American. The 
most common method for both classes 
in many sections of the United States 
is by mound layering. The bushes are 
cut back heavily early in the spring to 
encourage a dense growth. About the 
latter part of June, furrows are plowed 
against the rows from either side and 
soil thrown into the center of the 
bush covering the base of the shoots 
5 to 6 inches deep. In the fall, the 
soil is removed and the rooted 
branches may severed from the 
parent plant. 

TRAINING 


is 


be 
THE PLANTS. 

In England it is usually recom- 
mended that the bushes be trained toa 
single main for plant, but 
in this country it is preferable to grow 
them with several stems suckers, 
as they usually last longer and are 
more productive As the best fruit is 
usually borne on two and three-year- 


stem each 


or 


old wood, the aim in pruning should 
be to keep a continuous supply of new 
wood growing to replace the older 
growth which may be cut out as soon 
as its usefulness is past. By this 
method of renewal, plants may be 


kept in a high state of productiveness 
for many years. In Europe it 
stated that bushes have- produced 
crops for 40 years, and in this coun- 
try excellent crops have been obtained 


is 


for 12 or more years. With proper 
care in supplying plant food and in 
pruning, there appears to be no rea- 


son why plants may not be long-lived. 
As the roots of the plants lie near the 
surface, shallow cultivation should be 
given, and in garden spots that can- 
not be conveniently cultivated, it is 
much better to give a heavy mulch of 


coal ashes than to leave the ground 
bare. 
DESTROYING INSECTS AND DISEASES. 


The most serious insect is the cur- 
rant worm. It appears soon after the 
fruit sets and may defoliate the bushes 
in a short time unless checked. While 
there are several poisons in use, one 
of the most satisfactory treatments is 
a thorough spraying with bordeaux 
containing some arsenical poison such 
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A GARDEN PATCH. 






as paris green at the rate of one pouna 
to 100 gallons of water, applied as soon 
as the fruit has set. If, however, it 
should be necessary to spray as the 
ripening season approaches, it is pref. 
erable to use fresh hellebore at ihe 


rate of about one pound to 50 gallons 


water, The bordeaux is not used 
against the worms, but protects the 
leaves from a fungous disease knw l 


as leaf spot. 
The English varieties are very <<. 
ceptible to injury from mildew. 


is a fungous growth attacking both 
bush and fruit and has done } re 
than anything else to discourage the 
growing of this type in this cou; 


It first appears as a grayish, frost-like 
covering attacking shoots, foliag: d 
- . . bd . 

fruit, later turning to a dirty brown- 


ish appearance. It not only che ks 
the development of the ‘bush, rut 
makes the fruit unsightly and uns J. 
able. The best known remedy for 


this trouble is potassium sulphide ap- 
plied at the rate of ounce to two 
gallons water. The first 
should be made as the buds are burst- 


one 


application 


ing and should be repeated every ten 
days or so till the fruit is nearly 
mature. 





New Insect Enemy of Timothy. 
F. M. WEBSTER, UNITED STATES DEPT AGRI, 


We have long known of joint worms 


affecting wheat, rye and barley, but 
not till within the last year have we 
been confronted with a joint worm in 


During the last year there 
have been complaints of partial fail- 
ures of timothy in Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio, especially from the 
latter state, as well as the nearly tot 


thmothy. 


meadows 


failure of the seed crop in some lo- 
calities. Last July there was s¢ to 
the department of agriculture a quian- 
tity of timothy from Marcellus, N Y, 
containing joint worms. Taking up 
the matter myself and also instru g 
my assistants to keep a lookout f it 
elsewhere, we have been able to lose 
cate the pest from New York, south- 
ward to Virginia and westward to 
Tennessee, Nebraska and North Da- 
kota. ‘ 

During the past winter we |! } 
been able to rear the adult insects 
from timothy throughout nearly ll 
of the area west of the Hudson river 
where this grass is grown. Where it 
has been possible to get hay from old 


meadows that, last year, yielded but 2 
poor crop, there has been no difficulty 


in breeding the pest from this hay, 
thus showing that it readily winters 
over in barns and hay stacks. It has 
heen reared in greatest profusion 
from timothy from Sault St Marie, 
Mich, Mareellus, N Y, several locale 


ities in Ohio and Conway, Ia. 

The joint worm is a small yellowish 
white footless worm with brown jaws; 
it is found in the center of the stems 
of timothy at the joint. The fully de- 
veloped insect is a small four-winged 
fly, of a jet black color, with red eyes, 
and legs banded with yellow, looking 
almost exactly like a small, black, 
winged ant. This pest seems to breed 
in greatest numbers in timothy mead- 
ows of long standing, and where the 
grass is allowed to grow up and ma- 
ture along roadsides and _ fences. 
Where these conditions do not occur, 
less and in some cases none of the 
pest seems to develop there, thus sug- 
gesting as practical preventive meas- 
ures the frequent rotation of timothy 
meadows and pasturing or mowing off 
the roadsides, so as not to allow the 
grass to head out. Clearly, if left un- 
til the stem has reached full growth, 
the worms will not be killed by sim- 
ply mowing off and allowing the stems 
to dry. 


> 
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“I saw your adv in old reliable a A.” 
" BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land's Sake—use Howker'’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 











~~ eo Ce ve 


How I Grow Potatoes for Market. 


WINTER, ESSEX COUNTY, N Y. 
For my section, I have found Car- 
No 1 and State of Maine best 


our soils. Our land is a 
or gravelly loam. We always 
up sod land and put it in pota- 
} fall 


{tT 


We plow as early in the 
e can and let it lie over winter. 
; plowed again in the spring and 
ughly harrowed and cultivated 
we get’ a very fine seedbed. I 
the ground both ways wiih a 
er and drop the potatoes 3 feet 
each way. We usually plant 
June i and 10. All our pota= 
dropped by hand. We could 
chine to good advantage, if 


ige was larger, but we put out 
or six acres each season. It 
ir intention to increase the acreage 
t our land in better shape. I 
used manure for 
toes, giving the ground a good 
in the fall, as soon after plow- 


always stable 


as we can. This is plowed down 
in t spring. Have never had any 
ence using commercial fertil- 


1 as the rows are high enough 
I begin cultivati using a 





yrse cultivator. This is kept up 
x times, besides hoeing a field 


We stop cultivating and hoeing 


the vines cover the ground. We 
only with using a 
k sprayer and go over the vines 


led to destroy th 


paris green, 


as neé¢ e bugs. 


ar we had to spray only twice. 
average yield last year was about 
ushels per a We have had very 
trouble with potato rot and all 
crop is kept in fine condition. We 
dig and draw our potatoes di- 


to the cellar each day. When 

right, we sell, Some farmers 

t potatoes in the field, but this 

1 policy, as they are liable to get 

\ or caught by a very cold spell. We 
the extra work and get best 


ts by putting them under cover as 
possible. If piled in the field, 
{ y must be sold quickly or there is 
t danger of losing the entire crop. 
tore in bulk.on the cellar bottom. 
ir has stone flagging and is a 
large and airy room. We keep it dark, 
but let in plenty of fresh air and do 
not pile the potatoes very deeply. 
—_—_————_ > 


Renovating Old Strawberry Peds— 
\s soon as the strawberries have been 


picked, I go over the ground with a 
sharp coulter or cutter point on a 
moldboard plow. Begin about 38 or 
1 inches from the*middle of the row 
ind throw the furrow from the row 


deeply as possible, leaving a space 
f G or 8 inches for the new row. Fol- 
low in the bottom of the furrow just 


made with a bull-tongue or subsoil 
plow, breaking the earth thoroughly 
iS or 20 inches deep. With a mold- 
board, go in the opposite direction, 


throwing the earth back toward the 
plants and continue until the land is 
’ thoroughly broken. With,a sharp hoe, 
chop out all plants, except one vigor- 
ous, tyoung plant to about 18 inches, 
at the same time clipping all runners 
that may ,have formed upon this fu- 
ture parent plant. Sow from 800 to 
1000 pounds raw bone and 1500 pounds 
hardwood ashes or 300 pounds muriate 
potash. The wood ashes are prefer- 
able. Work into the soil with a small- 
toothed cultivator. Keep the cultiva- 
tor going the “balance of the season, 
as often as once a week. If large 
berries.are desired, do not allow plants 
to set closer than 6 inches and keep 
all runners off*when the desired mat 
has been formed. Beds treated in this 
way .and fertilized each year, may be 
made to yield profitable crops for an 
almost indefinite period. Ashes help 
in checking insects and fungous dis- 
eases may be controlled by the judi- 
cious use of the spray pump.—[W. 
H. Rice, Virginia. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 
Write “Osgood” Binghamton, N. Y., 
about their “New Idea” ready to weigh 
“Pitless Scale.” 





FRUITS AND 


Commercial Watermelon Growing. 


M. B. JONES, THOMAS COUNTY, GA. 

The whole idea in our section is to 
grow melons to ship to distant mar- 
kets. Now unless we raise big melons, 
that is, 28 pounds or larger, we had 
better stay out of the business. Mel- 


ons do poorly on land that sobs in the 


spring; and they do not prosper on 
land that cements or runs together 
after hard rains, 


Porous land is preferable, but mel- 
ons will do well on stiff land, if it is 
broken deep and plowed often enough 


to keep mellow. When a man is en- 
gaged in general farming, I think it 


advisable not to plant his best land in 
melons. I our lands we 
have to fertilize heavily with guano to 


Cven on best 


make the melons early. I think that 
poor land with double the amount of 
fertilizer required for the best land 


would make just as large melons, and 
that they would ripen earlier. This is 
the most important feature in the 
business. 

The principal varieties grown in our 
section for shipping are Triumph, 
Ixolb Gem and Rattlesnake. The Tri- 
umph is the largest, and whole car- 
loads of thi ty have been shipped 
from that averaged 50 
pounds. Mr Gerardeau, of Florida, 
propagated this variety several years 
and has raised several monsters 
weighing over 140 pounds. A man in 
Dothan, Ala, grew one giant specimen 
that weighed 150 pounds. The Kolb 
Gem, an old and well known variety, 
is still popular. It keeps longer after 
having pulled than any other 
melon, thus giving the retailer a longer 
time to dispose of it. The Rattlesnake 


varie 


Thomas county 


ugo, 


been 





is grown all over the country, and 
we find sale for it after the other va- 
rieties will not pay freight. The south- 
ern cities will take this melon. The | 


trouble in growing it for the northern 
market is that it does not grow large 
enough. The large melon seems to be 
the one that sells best in the north re- 
gardless of quality. Thirty to 
pound averages are the popular size, 
and are more desired than either larg- 
er or smaller. 

I think there is not enough attention 
paid to propagating new varieties. 
Any farmer could experiment on this 
line without much and I believe 
it possible te propagate a new variety 
of shipping melons of improved eating 
qualities without reducing the size. I 
have been told by good authority that 
it takes four years crossing and re- 
crossing to produce a distinct variety 
that will produce itself.. I think it is 
advisable to aim toward getting dark 
colors, as the bright colored melons 
show bruises more than the dark ones. 
We think we lay just claim to produc- 
ing as fine and delicately flavored spec- 
imens of watermelons as can be found 
anywhere in the world. 


<a> 
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The Keen Cutting Knife—No farm- 
er can afford to get along with cheap 
cutlery. It is hard on the nerves, 
wastes time and is sheer loss of money. 
Care should be taken that all farm 
tools are of good workmanship. The 





Simmons Hardware Company of St! 
Louis, Mo, and 298 Broadway, New 


York city, has built up a splendid rep- 
utation in the manufacture and sale 
of its ‘‘Keen Kutter” tools. They man- 


ufacture a variety of implements, in- |! 


cluding corn knives, pruning shears, 
clippers, planes, chisels, axes, etc. The 
“Keen Kutter” brand secured the 
grand prize at the St Louis exposition. 
If you want hardware of the finest 
auality and at lowest living prices, 
don’t fail to drop this firm a postal 
card asking for free catalog. Mention 
that you saw their advertisement in 
this paper and your request will re- 
ceive prompt attention. We take pleas- 
ure in guaranteeing the reliability of 
this well-known firm. 


VEGETABLES 
HOW TO FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle 


or 


hours; a sediment 
if it stains the 
kidney trouble; 
pass it, or pain in the 
vincing proof 


too 


often expressed that 
Swamp-Root, the grea 
fulfills every wish in 
tism, pain in the 
bladder and 
passage. It cx 
water and scalding 
or bad 
wine or beer, and 
pleasant 


yrrects 


to go often during the day, and to get | 

up many times during the night. The | 

mild and the extraordinary effect of | Four Row 
Swamp-Root is soon realized. It stands | Potato Sprayer 


the highest for its wonderful cures of 


the most distressing cases. If you need ol time. Wheels adjust for dif. 

wWiictne we thank ave . = erent widths, Sprays toany 
a medicine y vu sh yuld have the best. fineness, and gearing of pump to wheel of cart gives any 
Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and one- pressure desir tomatic agitator and suction strainer 


dollar sizes 
You may 
Swamp- Root, 


have a s: 
the gre 


and a book that tells a! 
sent absolutely free by 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bi 


When writing be sure 
you read this gene! 
American Agriculturi 
any mistake, but ren 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Ki 


Y., on every bottle. 


common glass 
your water and let it stand twenty-four 
ttling indicates 
an unhealthy condition of the kidneys; 
linen it 
equent desire 


or S¢ 


} 
pa 


that th 
bladder are out of order. 
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Mosquitoes and flies bring sickness 
snd continued ill health to many 
homes. Through the former malaria 
i: carried from one person to another; 
’ hile the latter are a source of great 
anger by carrying the germs of ty- 
} noid fever and other diseases. The 
:rticle in this issue on Page GO8, is a 
timely one and should be carefully 
read. Now is the time to organize a 
«impaign against these death carriers. 
>°o more important subject could be 
«iscussed by Patrons of Husbandry 
end other organizations during June. 
Committees should be named to or- 
f .nize a league for the suppression of 

osquitoes in every neighborhood. 

ever was the old saying, “An ounce 
«2 prevention is worth a pound of 
cure’ more applicable than in this sort 
cf work, 


>_> 


An opportunity to secure a substan- 
tial money prize out of your corn crop 
i; outlined below. We will give lib- 
«ral prizes for the best general account 
«f the methods followed during the 
sason for the growing of field corn. 
nis offer is open to any reader of 
- merican Agriculturist, subscriber or 
1ot. This most important field crop is 
1°ceiving increased attention each 
year in the older middle and eastern 
states, as well it may. We want facts 
: Sout preparation of the soil, fertiliza- 
ton, planting, cultivation, and gen- 
eval care during the growing season, 
up to the time crop is laid by. Where 
ce or two good pictures showing some 
] nase of the season’s operations in the 
feld can be secured, a cash allowance 
will be made for all accepted by us. 
‘hese could well show the planting 
foason now at hand, and one a little 
] ter when the crop is growing or be- 
i~g cultivated. It may be well to ar- 
range with your local photographer, 





r 


EDITORIAL 


having the photograph finished on 


solio paper. Articles submitted in this 
prize contest should be forwarded to 
American Agriculturist, New York 
city, by August 15, 1905. Mark dis- 
tinctly on each article your name and 
postoffice address and the words “Field 
Crop Contest.” For the best descrip- 
tion we will give a cash prize of $10 
and $5 worth of books selected from 
our catalog; for each of the two next 
best $5 in cash and $2.50 in books; 
for each of the next five $2 in cash 
and $1.50 in books. Any accompany- 
ing photographs will be appreciated, 
but the lack. of same will not bar any- 
one from a prize. Here is a fine op- 
portunity for the farmer or the farm- 
er’s boy; grasp it. 





The Effrontery of the Private Car Lines. 





The facts regarding the infamous 
fruit traffic monopoly have been finally 
brought to light. The investigations 
of the senate committee on interstate 
commerce, now being held at Wash- 
ington, show that the Armour car 
lines company enjoys all the advan- 
tages, and bears none of the respon- 
sibilities, of the common carriers. The 
testimony of Pres Robbins of the car 
lines company is remarkable for its 
unblushing admissions of monopoly. 
To add insult to injury, he affronts the 
common sense of the people by asking 
that his company be not subject to the 
interstate commerce laws. He wants 
to be let alone in the iniquitous course 
long carried out by his company, 
granting heavy rebates to heavy ship- 
pers, and exacting such enormous tolls 
on perishable farm produce as to 
greatly add to the cost of living, while 
at the same time cutting so seriousiy 
into the legitimate profits of producers 
as to turn these into actual and severe 
losses. The acknowledged wrongs are 
so sensational, and admitted with such 
unabashed candor, that they stand al- 
most unparalleled in the annals of 
transportation methods. 

The company enjoys exclusive con- 
tracts with some 30 railroads for 
transporting fresh fruit, resulting in 
a veritable monopoly of that traffic in 
parts of the west and south. Wher- 
ever these exclusive contracts apply 
the producers and shippers of fruit 
must accept those named by the Ar- 
mours; in such instances the rail- 
roads are tied hand and foot and 
cannot engage in the shipment of the 
products named in the contract in 
other cars. Meanwhile, some of the 
big shippers are receiving enormous 
rebates. 

The private car abuse should be 
probed to the bottom. Patience in 
this respect has long since ceased to 
be a virtue. The effrontery of this 
monopoly has been for years, by com- 
mon consent, one of the rankest ex- 
hibitions in trade circles. The small 
shipper must not be crushed that the 
large operator may share with this 
monopoly these unrighteous profits. 
It has not a leg to stand on. The de- 
velopments of the past week or so 
fully substantiate all American Agri- 
culturist has ever said about the in- 
justice of its course. The latest of 
the railroads to “see a great light’”’ is 
the Rock Island, which has just con- 
tracted for 1700 refrigerator cars to 
enable it to operate independently of 
the monopoly. The latter must un- 
questionably come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the interstate commerce com- 
mission, and congress must give that 
body power to enforce its decisions. 

ee 

More cottonseed mills in the south 
than there is seed to crush, is the 
thought brought out at last week's 
annual meeting of the interstate cot- 
tonseed crushers’ association, held at 
New Orleans. The president of that 


association advocates the theory that 
there is an overproduction of mills and 
as, a result there is ‘a scramble for 
seed at unprofitable prices.” 


He in- 


sists that crushers force too much 
cottonseed product on the markets of 
the world in a given time, and that as 
a result the price of oil sinks to an 
unprofitably low level. The associa- 
‘ion showed good sense in not advo- 
cating any closer pooling of its mills 
than is now in vogue. Instead, it pro- 
poses to ask the department of com- 
merce and labor to aid in finding new 
markets for cottonseed products in 
foreign countries. This ought to ac- 
complish something, as the goods are 
now so favorably known, both at home 
and abroad, that a veritable revolu- 
tion has been worked in recent years 
in the disposition of what at one time 
was a slightly esteemed by-product of 
the gin. The efforts of the New York 
produce exchange to secure a revision 
of the federal tariff laws are of less 
easy accomplishment. The body named 
asks the crushers’ association to use 
its influence with congress to modify 
our tariff in order to make the con- 
tinent of Europe more friendly to 
American cottonseed products. This 
is a difficult nut to crack. 


a> 
ae 


Last year the United States jumped 
to the front of all nations as a 
leather manufactures exporter, and 
is now leaving Great Britain well in 
the rear. For the first three months 
of the present year our leather goods 
exports amounted in value to $9,129,- 
000, compared with $6,400,000 for the 
United Kingdom. For the past 12 
years Great Britain’s shoe trade has 
held about stationary, whereas the 
United States has increased tenfold. 
In view of the more satisfactory prices 
for green hides, these figures are en- 
couraging to American farmers and 
stock growers, who cannot begin to 
furnish all the raw material required 
in the manufacture of leather. 


a> 
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Our advertisers know that our sub- 
scribers expect them to deliver goods 
as represented. We hold them respon- 
sible for any loss which our subscrib- 
ers may sustain. Readers need, there- 
fore, have no fear to order as freely 
as they desire. They may feel perfect- 
ly confident, because our guarantee 
printed on this page protects them ab- 
solutely. 








————_o_—— 
The president is terribly in earnest 
in the land fraud prosecutions in the 
far west. Within a few days he has 
ordered removed a certain United 
States marshal for the district of Ore- 
gon because the latter was lukewarm 
in the prosecution of the land fraud 
cases now being conducted in that 
state. This is energy of the right sort. 
a 


This man, F. B. Thurber, of the so- 
called New York export association, 
always turns up at Washington when 
the trusts are in peril. So he is much 
in evidence in the present discussion of 
railroad rates. We know of no man 
who has less influence with national 
or state legislation, and it is amazing 
how this fellow continues to impress 
his importance upon his employers. 





Looking Ahead One Week 





American Agriculturist will print 
next week, June 7, among other things 


A helpful article on Feeding Silage 
to Beef Catile, by HUMPHREY 
JONES, of Fayette County, O. 

Wild Waterfowl in Captivity, a brief 
but entertaining description of the 
‘TREDWELL Collection at Had- 
dington, L. I. 

Development of Electric Plow in 
Europe (illustrated), by H. A. 
POWELL. 

Producing Root Crops for Sheep, by G. 
ARTHUR BELL, of New York. 
Thinning Apples a Profitable Work, the 
experience of U. T. COX, a highly 
successful orchardist, of Lawrence 

County, O. 














Protecting Peach Trees from Borers, 





The peach tree borer is a2 common 
pest throughout the peach growing 
districts of the United States; attack- 
ing also peach, plum and cherry trees, 
Its presence is usually characterized 
by gummy exudations at the base of 
the cherry trees. 

There is but one generation annually, 
yet worms varying greatly in size can 
be found in the fall in almost any local- 
ity. This is due to the fact that the 
moths do not all emerge at the same 
time, consequently the eggs are de- 
posited at different periods. The 
moths begin to appear in May, or 
earlier in the south, while in the lat- 
itude of New York belated individuals 
do not emerge until October. Th: 
time of emergence covering the larg- 
est area seems to be from about June 
15 to July 15. The very minute, oval, 
yellowish brown eggs are deposited by 
the females on the trunks of the trees, 
usually near the ground. After a short 
reriod of incubation the worms burst 
open the egg case and burrow into 
the trees, entering at some crack or 
going just below the surface of thi 
ground where the bark is tender. Af- 
ter perforating the bark it works its 
way to the sapwood, feeding the re- 
mainder of the summer and late into 
the fall. 

The gummy exudations from th: 
holes made by the worms are a con- 
stant drain upon the vitality of the tree 
The larvae remain in the trees during 


the winter, resuming their feeding 
early in the spring, attaining a length 
of about an inch. Shortly afterward 


they transform into the dormant or 
chrysalis state, in which condition they 
remain a few days before the adult 
moth emerges and is ready for an- 
other cycle. 

Many methods have been suggested 
for combating and controlling this 
pest from the mechanical standpoint 
and also by use of poisons and washes 
The best mechanical protection per- 
haps is the one suggested by Dr Harr’ 
as early as 1826. It consists in re- 
moving a little of the earth from 
around the base of the tree and wrap- 
ping the trunk with a strip of thi 
paper 8 or 9 inches wide. The pape: 
should be tied in place and the earth 
pulled up around it to a depth of 
about 2 inches. The same may be 
accomplished by the use of fine wire 
netting, or even straw 

Of late years many experiment 
have been tried with washes and other 
substances that might act as repelling 
agents. Very good results have been 
obtained by some of the New England 
peach growers by painting the trees 
with a thin paste made by combining 
two quarts common soft soap, % pint 
crude carbolic acid and two ounces 
paris green to a bucketful of water, 
with enough lime and clay to make it 
good paste. 

Larvae already in the trees can be 
dug out with a knife and destroyed. 
A good way to accomplish this is to 
draw the earth away from the trees 
late in the fall and after two or three 
rather slight freezes begin the hand 
work. The location of the worms can 
usually be ascertained by the gummy 
masses, made conspicuous by excre- 
ment and pieces of bark. If the cav- 
ities about the bases of the trees are 
not too deep they should be left over 
winter in this condition, but care 
should be taken for fear water might 
freeze in the basin and thus injure 
the tree. 

A second worming should be made 
in the spring. The dirt should then 
be drawn up around the tree 4 or > 
inches above the original surface, then 
with the point of a hoe or with the 
hand make a rim about 3 inches deep 
close to the tree and fill this with hard 
wood ashes and cover slightly with 
earth. Many an orchard could be 
saved if these methods were adopted. 

















Crop Influences. 





The Matter of Precipitation. 





Rainfall has been very unevenly dis- 
tributed this season up to the middle 
of May. How this fact may eventu- 
ally affect crop outturn remains to be 
seen. While portions of the west have 
been literally drenched since the first 
of March, the east, notably the north 


Atlantic coast, has suffered through 
what may be likened to a veritable 
drouth during the early weeks of 


spri the latter is true also of some 
of the middle stretches here and there 
in the northwest. So important is the 
good distribution of rainfall and sun- 
shine during May and June that the 
situation is watched with keenest in- 
terest by those studying farm prob- 
abilities. 

During the middle of May altogether 
too much rain has fallen in the central 
valleys, interfering with farm work 
and with the best plant development, 
with the possible exception of grass. 

In accompanying table the first col- 
shows the normal precipitation 


ne" 


umn 

at the points named from March 1 to 
May 15, being the average of a con- 
siderable number of years; the second 
column the actual precipitation this 


son during the period just named; 
third column the proportion the 
1 rainfall this season to the 
- y ? 
RAINFALL FROM MARCH 1 TO MAY 15. 
[In inches and tenths of inches.] 


is 








Lake Region. 
% nor- 
Normal Actual mal 
. WET. FD cesvscesevaves 6.6 8.1 123 
Fears 8.2 139 
D AE, BEIGE cccccscccese 6.1 6.4 105 
I Huron, Mich ...... 6.4 4.8 74 
( BBO, Fl cccccccccesces 7.3 9.5 129 
FED, TRIM. cvccccccsee Bis 5.3 94 
Arkansas. 

ED: vc ccnsmakadsonces 10.6 8.6 79 
SO eS 18.0 141 

Ohio Valley and Tennessee. 
i fen 5.8 116 
9.2 74 
7 104 
i) 107 
3 149 
7 94 
0 75 
5.4 121 
8 131 
3 131 
1 59 
1 87 

Missouri Valley. 

ap Se 1.2 7.6 106 
Wichita, Han .ccccccceve 6.8 7.2 105 
( cordia, Kan ......... 5.7 5.4 96 
I ee eee 6.0 4.2 71 
COU COW, BR dowssscves 6.0 7.8 131 
Y - BB? ee 6.2 7.8 126 
I 3 eee 6.5 126 
Pic Ow ee 5.8 149 
M head, Minn ........ 3 7.1 166 
ISMIATOR, Be Bbscweescecce 4.6 6.3 64 
WiRRGGR, FE OD <esesssess BS 1.2 41 

Rocky Mountain Region. 

Dodee, TBR cocccvcivesess 3.9 5.5 139 
Oklahoma, Okla ........ 73 4.9 136 
Atlantic Coast. 

OVE... BD ov vescevecdia 8.1 4.2 a) 
} See. WE: Seniedxeses 6.2 4.7 78 
I =e 9.3 4.6 50 
New Haven, Ct.......e0 9.5 6.9 73 
Oe fw 6.6 5.2 79 
NOW TOO? BM FZ .cccvcces 9.0 6.6 7 
} PISDURE, BD covcncses 9.2 5.4 59 
Raitionoge, BOE. .ciccesces 9.3 7.1 77 
Washington, D C....... 9.4 7.7 82 
COP Ne, 26 Gov cccctvnncee 9.1 11.7 129 
PE. TRE. xasindsioetsas 10.1 6.5 65 


Seaport cities below New York have 
reason to be pleased at the decision of 
the interstate commerce commission in 
Washington, concerning freight differ- 

ntials, Rebates on flour and grain 
shipped from internal points to the 
Atlantie coast for export have been so 
liberally bestowed upon Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and other southern cities 
that a great tide of commerce cannot 
help but be turned from New York and 
Boston. Commercial bodies in the lat- 
ter cities are disgruntled over the 
whole outcome of the investigation. 
They favor the abolition of the differ- 
ential system. 


It is reported from Gunshu pass, 
Manchuria, that Field Marshal Oyama 
is getting heavy Japanese forces in 
readiness to march against Gen Line- 
vitch. If a battle occurs, it is expected 
to be a decisive one. 








Be Sure and Read the advertisement 
of Hawkins Panacea, page 611.—[ Adv. 


FAR AND NEAR 


Our Story of the News, 
The War on High Protection. 


A mess of trouble has been stirred 
up by Sec Taft’s announcement that 
all machinery, raiis, steamships and 
supplies necessary for constructing the 
Panama canal will be bought in the 
world’s cheapest markets. The anger 
of American manufacturers has 
mounted to frenzy over what they term 
a government complaint against the 
prices that have resulted from “the 
employment of American labor at 
American wages.” Already “stand 
patters” have performed the obsequies 
over the political career of Sec Taft. 
The secretary's decision is due solely 
to a desire to build the canal as eco- 
nomically as possible. If American 
steel rails can be bought in a Euro- 
pean market for half what they cost 
at home, there, he considers, they 
should be bought. There is no legis- 
lation requiring the canal commission 








to purchase domestic materials, and 
considering the enormous expense of 
the enterprise, Sec Taft believes it 


obligatory upon the government to do 
the work as cheaply as _ possible. 
Firm by the side of Sec Taft in his 
present course of action, stands Pres 
Roosevelt. He will urge the next con- 
gress to look to an immediate revision 
of the tariff schedules. 

The feeling of indignation has been | 
less intense, however, since Sec Taft 
amended his first statement by saying 
that only necessary materials will be 
bought at once, or until congress can 
devise some legislation to control canal 
purchases. High protectionists have 
friends in congress. 


Philadelphia’s Shame. 
Pandemonium reigned in the coun- 
cils chambers at Philadelphia after the 
announcement that the city councils 
had voted to lease the city’s gas works 
to the United gas improvement compa- 
ny for a term of 75 years, for the total 





sum of $25,000,000, the money to be 
paid before the end of 107. Hisses 
and cries of “Thieves!’’ were hurled 


from the galleries, which were crowd- 
ed for the occasion, and the excited | 
citizens had to be ejected before any- 
thing like order was restored. 

The feeling of the Philadelphia peo- 
ple, thus strongly expressed, is shared 
by Mayor Weaver also, who is expected 
to veto the bill. The mayor favors 
waiting until 1907, when the first ten 
years of the present 30) years’ lease ex- 
pires, before considering the question. 
Every possible means will be taken by 
the citizens to dissuade the councils 
from passing the bill over the mayor’s 
probable veto. 

rd 


Told in Short Paragraphs. | 


The explosion of a bomb in the 
pocket of a workman who was being 
arrested for suspicious conduct by two 


detectives at Warsaw, Poland, last 
week, resulted in the killing of the 
suspect and both of his pursuers. Also | 


23 persons who happened to be near | 
by were badly injured. The bomb, it 
is thought, was intended for Gov-Gen 
Maximovitech, who was expected to 
pass the spot where the accident oc- 
curred, on his way to the cathedral, 
to attend services in honor of the czar’s 
birthday. 








An insurrection on the island of 
Jolo, P I, has been successfully put 
down by Gen Leonard Wood and the 
American troops. The uprising was 
started by the outlaw Moro chief, Pala, 
and about 600 of the followers of the | 
sultan of Sulu, though it did not in- 
clude the chiefs of Jolo. All the prin- 
cipals to the outbreak were slain, with 
but few fatalities to the Americans. 


An end to the Chicago teamsters’ 
strike seemed already at hand last 
week Saturday, when settlement was 


blocked by the attitude of the express 
companies. The employers’ association | 
and representatives of the teamsters’ 
union had come to terms whereby the 
strike was to be called off and the driv- 
ers given back their old positions as 
soon as expedient. .The express com- 
panies, however, refused to reinstate 
any of the men who went out, because 
the strike was in violation of their 
agreement. 











IDEAL. 


Do you want a harvesting machine for 
1905 on which you can depend with ab- 
solute certainty—a binder, a reaper, a 
mower or a rake which will not ‘‘go back 
on you” when you most need it? 
The special features of the Deering 
Ideal machines are 


Strength, Capacity, Light Draft 


Built of the best materials, with “bicycle bearings” throughout—a 
strong, rigid frame and a smooth and easy action--they make play of 


harvest. 
the Deering machines. 


You cannot afford to start harvest without first investigating 
The Deering agent will be glad to show you, 


\ Call on him and see his line of Binders, Reapers, Mowers and Rakes. 














Will solve your Farm Power 
problem, Our experience gained 
through serving hundreds of 
other practical farmers cannot 
fail to be of value to you, and it 
is yours for the asking. We shall 
want to know the size, kind and 
number of your machines need- 
ing power, and will recommend 
the kind and size of power that 
will do your work most conveni- 
ently and economiéally. We consider 
the arrangement, the speeds, the pul- 
leys, the beltings and other things in 
our recommendations, 
In writing to us you assume no obli- 
tions. You don’t agree t» buy any- 
hing from us, You just tell us about 
the work you have to do, and we tell you 
the surest and most economical way to 
doit. We not only tell you how much 
power you need, but we tell you how to 
use that power to make it earn you 
money. Why not write today and see 
what we have to offer? Isn't it worth 
trying? Why not put your problem up 
to us? Our book about Farm Power 
free, Address 
FAIRBANKS FARM POWER MEN, 
The Fairbanks Co., New York. 
Scales, trucks, valves and fittings, gas and 
gasoline engines, farm machines, machine 
tools, factory power transmission, 
Saciory supplies, 
Albany, New Orleans, Baltimore, Boston, 
Phila... Pitteburg, * Butfale s racuse, 
Hartford, London, knglend. 






Easy Shaving 


is only possible when the 
beard is thoroughly soft- 
ened by the lather of 


| 9 guavin 
WILLIAMS’ s*0'"? 
Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 
for 2-cent stamp. Write for ‘“‘The 
Shavers Guide and How to Dress 
Correctly.”’ 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 














Your Book Case 

Ought to have every shelf filled, with a few more lying on 

thetable, in these days when good books are so cheap. We 

can help you todo this. Just drop use postal asking for & 

catalog. Rural books, or standard works of Gotten, Setorre 
a 


travel, ,etc. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 63 — 
Place, New York; Marquette Bidg., Chicago; 











AND SHREDDERS 
FOR ENSILAGE 4 DRY 
FODDER. A.tsoLlatesT 


CUTTERS See 


RIERG, HARDER MFG. CO. Box 13 Cobleskill, N. ¥, 


$5500 Split Hickory 


Top Buggy guaranteed 2 years. Sold on 30 Days 
Free Trial. It'sa genuine 
plit Hickory that means 
25% more value. The biggest 
buggy bargain of the year. 
Free 192 page catalogue. 
The Ohio Carriage 
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Peerless Cream Separator 


$35 to $60 


Guaranteed 20 Years 
True Separator merit is deter- 
mined only by actual tes: by 
the farmer himseif. We are 
willing to prove the efficiency 
of the PEERLESS by a thirty- 
day trial on your own farm and 
if it is not equal to, in every 
respect, all better than 
many of the separators that 
sell for $65 to #100, you may 
roturn it and your money, in- 
cluding ell freight charges, 
will be § diately retunded 
The PEERLESS is positively 
the highest grade separntor 
that can be made. It is the simplest, 
lightest running and easiest to clvan. 


Only One Cylinder in the Bowl 


It skims clorer than many separators that cost 
twice as much. Our low price is made poss ble 
under our co-operative plan. If you have 8 or 
more cows you need a PEERLESS. 
REE Our Free Catalogue fully explains 
every possible point about ream 
Separators. Utells how you can incroese the 
yearly cerning capacity of each cow $10 or more, 
and how you can buy a PEERLESS Cream Sep- 
erator without any risk on your pa't. Don't put 
it off but write for this Free Catalogue TODAY. 


First National Co-Operative Society 











Dept. 42-M CHICAGO 
FREE PAINT SAMPLE OFFER 





si. . a 5 


e Se 
ARS ROOST 


tains samples 
showing the @X- 
act color of every 
shade of ready mix- 


Bugsy Paint. also 
everything tn paint 
8, leads, varnishes, 
resample 
end you our free book How to Paint, 
showing by means of pictures and simple directions just, 
how anyone without any previous experience can do @ 
fine job, also just how much paint is ulred to cover @ 
given space, how to order, how to select colors, kind of 
paint to buy, all valuable information, makes everything 
60 plain that anyone can order and do the work successfully, 
5 per o Weathere 
C or 
pe 


Fence Paint. 
5c paint, r: 


er ady mixed house 
our own special ready mixed 
| my for houses, for wood, brick, stone or iron surf 
‘or finest inside finish or coarsest outside work, ise 
under our binding guarentee as the best aint made, 
will cover double the surface, last twice as long, at one- 
half the cost of other paint, never cracks, peels or biis- 
ters, @varanteed for five years, and will look better at 
the end of five years than other paintwill after one year. 
T ters everywhere and = 


Hi chow bulidings, con 
fait t sate those 4 BIS Re AINT BOOKS and SA 
HE PAINT YOU NEED, 


ONE-HALF ON PAINT ¥ Rhicace, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., ituincis: 


ples of Seroco in our free color sample book. 


barn or other 
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Southern Edition 


For Virginia, North Carolina, South 


604 


Carolina, Isentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and If lor- 
ida. American Agriculturist aims to 


make thorough study of the needs of 
farmers and planters in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Help us, broth- 
er farmers. Make this your own pa- 
per. Use its pages to discuss the prob- 
lems confronting you. Ask questions. 
Give the “old reliable’? American Agri- 
culturist the benefit of your experi- 
ence. Feel that its pages are yours. 


FLORIDA. 


Fruit Growers Discuss Business. 








Over 225 members were present at 
the recent 18th annual meeting of the 
Florida state horticultural society in 
Jacksonville, and the three days’ ses- 
sions were specially marked by great 
variety of enjoyment and profit. A 
splendid concert and two trips on the 
river to fertilizer factories and docks 
served to enliven the proceedings of 
the meetings, which were marked by 
their practical utility in many direc- 
tions. The secretary’s report shows 
the society to be in a satisfactory and 
prosperous condition, with an enroll- 
ment of 507 members, including 5 life 
members. Much regret was expressed 
pecause of Pres G. L. Taber’s resigna- 
tion after nine consecutive years’ serv- 
ice, and resolutions voicing the socie- 
tv's sentiments were passed unani- 
mously by rising vote. 

In his annual address Pres G. 
L. Taber of Glen St Mary disemssed 
Native trees, their value for shade and 
ornamental purposes, and also for re- 
forestation. He called attention to the 
great annual damage by forest fires, 
and the desirability of stopping this 
injury; and recommended that native 
trees be used to a much greater extent 
in home planting for shade and orna- 
mental purposes, because they are 
much better in every way than exot- 
ics, since they are well adapted, and 
since just what is wanted can be se- 
cured from the forest and planted 
whenever coiuvenient. 

The committee on forestry asked the 
Florida legislature to encourage for- 
est preservation. An effort was made 
to get the society to recommend a 
law now pending before the state leg- 
islature, or about to be introduced, di- 
rected toward the eradication of white 
fly and San Jose scaie. Some members 
were very much in favor of this law, 
others contended it would work great 
and 


hardship on many _ individuals, 
that it would kill the citrus industry 
instead of the white fly in sections 


where the insect is already established. 
The resolution{was finally referred to 
a legislative Committee, which later 
reported that the society deélare it- 
self heartily in accord with any meas- 
ure which should be framed in a rea- 
sonable and not a too drastic way, but 
not committing itself to any measure 
now pending or about to be intro- 
duced. 
INTERESTING FRUIT DISCUSSIONS. 
Citrus fruits received considerable 


attention in the way of papers and 
discussion. These topics are always 
interesting to Florida horticulturists, 


as citrus fruits are still the principal 
horticultural products of the state. 
Following the regular report of com- 
mittees on grapes, figs and kakis, came 
a paper on the kaki, or Japanese per- 
simmon, by William Macklin of Dins- 
more. Mr Macklin is the _ largest 
grower of Japanese persimmons for 
market purposes in this country, and 
is now making a pronounced success 


of this luscious fruit. He has about 
settled down to one variety, Tane- 
nashi, as the most profitable. It holds 


about the same position among per- 
simmons as the Elberta does among 
peaches. 

The Jacksonville board of trade gave 
a luncheon while conducting a river 
excursion to the new terminal docks 
of .the Atlantic Coast Line railway. 
These docks cost more than a million 
dollars, and will give Jacksonville ex- 
ceptional export facilities, putting her 


in the same class as Savannah, 
Charleston and other southern seaport 
towns. 


Officers elected were: C. T. McCarty 
of Eldred, president; F. D. Waite of 
1 





Palmetto, first vice-president; George 
W. Wilson of Jacksonville, second 
vice-president; Dr George Kerr of 
Pierson, third vice-president; E. O. 
Painter of Jacksonville, secretary; W. 
S. Hart of Hawks Park, treasurer; ex- 
ecutive committee, Rev Lyman Phelps 
of Sanford, E. Hubbard of Federal 
Point, George L. Taber of Glen St 
Mary. The society will hold its next 


meeting at Jacksonville. 


>_> 
GEORGIA. 





Georgia Gleanings, 
Cotton chopping is still way behind 
and the fields are very grassy. Labor 


is scarce and the prices being offered 
now are much higher than last year. 
Around Americus farmers have plow- 


ed up hundreds of acres of cotton and 


planted it over. Grass had overrun 
the fields to such an extent that no 
method less stringent could destroy 
it. In various sections of the state the 
same is true, except in a smaller way, 
where cowpeas are being put in in the 
place of cotton. Corn is not making 
as rapid progress as usual at this sea- 


son and it seems as if the April freeze 





is still having its effect. Late plant- 
ings are now being cultivated and the 
earliest planting e being “laid by.” 

A $100,000 warehouse for storing 





projected 


cotton is for Augusta, [t 
will store 50,000 bales of cotton. The 
receipts at Augu have passed the 
record point for one season and the 
members of the exchange are plan- 


ning a feast to celebrate the occasion. 


The number of bales going in to Au- 
gusta will easily exceed 400,000 this 
season, against a record of 385,000 and 


an average of 30U,000 bales. 


Worth Co—There was very little 
damage done to crops of any kind in 
this county by the cold spells. We had 


only the slightest trace of frost and the 
self-registering minimum thermometer 





at the weather bureau station at 
Poulan went only to 33 degrees dur- 
ing the earlier cold wave, while later 
it did not go below 26 degrees, 
KENTUCKY. 
Allen Co—Plowing is further ad- 


vanced than usual at this time of year. 
Meadows, pastures and oats doing well 
now, as the ground has been thor- 
oughly wet. Mules are high; also good 
horse stock, especially brood mares. 
Milch cows bring good prices. Corn 
is on the decline here, being delivered 
at 50c p bu; it has been 60c. 

Lincoln Co—Abundant rains have 
kept all vegetation growing finely, but 
have greatly retarded the planting of 
the tobacco and corn crops. Wheat 
heading and in fine condition. Straw- 
berries ripening and will be plentiful. 


Kenton Co—About half the corn 
crop will be put in late. Wheat and 
rye heading well, but short in straw. 
Pastures fine. Oats crop promising. 
No tobacco being sold, as there are no 
buyers out. Stock of all kinds in good 
condition. First crop of alfalfa dam- 
aged by wind blowing it down. 

Crittenden Co—Not over 50% of the 
corn crop is planted; this, however, is 
up and needs cultivation badly. Wheat 
prospects are very gloomy. While not 
over 15% of a crop was seeded in the 
fall of ’04, its aerage in quality will 
not go over 40%. Rain has caused it 
to rust badly. Tobacco plants ready 
for transplanting, but the ground has 
been so moist that farmers have been 
unable to prepare it for setting. Oats 
and meadows and pastures fine. Stock 
of ali kinds doing well. About 60% 
of the fruit was killed by the cold snap 
in April. 





MISSISSIPPI. 


Newton Co—tThe cotton growers of 
this county are materially reducing 
their acreage. At a recent meeting of 
the cotton growers, the report of the 
county organizer showed that in the 
section he had canvassed, 6668 acres 
were planted last year, while the 
crop this year will be only 4415 acres. 
That of last year was 22% acres p 
man to 15 this year. Farmers are 
greatly behind with work, owing to 
heavy rains. Much land is yet un- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


broken. Very little cotton has been 
marketed here since Jan. The corn 
crop is good, but the peach crop is 


almost a failure. Apple crop normal. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Vance Co—Cotton about all planted; 





about 90% of acreage compared with 
iast year. Great trouble to get hands 
to chop it. Day labor scarcer than it 
has been in several years. Tobacco 


being rapidly set. Many farmers have 
finished. Not as large a crop through 
this section as last year. Corn looking 
fairly well. More planted than an ay- 
erage. 

Catawba Co—The spring has been 
favorable for pushing farmwork until 
quite recently when the rains have 
prevented early cultivation and a rem- 
nant of corn and cotton planting. 
IcXarly and vigorous growth of grass. 
The stands of corn and cotton are ex- 
cellent and there is no complaint of 
the cut or bud worms. Bugs and in- 
sects, however are playing havoe with 
cabbage, beans and other garden 


plants. Wheat fairly good but not first 
rate. Prospect for fruit good. A fine 
growth of the spring sowed oats. Stock 
in good condition, but much loss of 
fowls by cholera is reported. Farm 


labor scarce at any price. The reduc- 
tion of acreage in cotton is reported to 


| VIRGINIA, 


be mJ /O+ 
German 





Essex Co—Crops of clover 
fine this season, and farmers now har- 
vesting the crimson legume, to be used 
summer feed, while the stubble 
will be plowed in and planted in corn. 
No guano can bought which im- 
proves the soil as fast as this species of 


as 


be 


clover. There are yet peaches enough 
for family supply and a light ship- 


ment, but swarms of caterpillars have 


attacked the fruit trees and threaten 
their destruction. Not only the fruit 
trees, but every kind of vegetation is 


lined with the crawling pests. 


Albemarle Co—Outlook for peach 
and apple crop good at this time. Corn 
planting now being rushed. Grass 


backward owing to dry weather. Win- 
ter oats poor, but spring sown begin- 
ning to make a fair showing. 
Northumberland Co—Several of the 
fish factories in lower Northumberland 
and Lancaster counties have begun 
fishing and those that have not begun 
are hastening repairs on their factories 
and steamers. Many fish have already 
been caught and all the signs point to 
an unusually good fishing season. 
Caroline Co—Major portior of corn 
crop went in the ground the last week 
in April and first week in May. Wheat 
heading out very low and crimson 
clover also a short crop and reports 


from all over the county of a scarcity | 


of tobacco plants. The plants are well 
grown, but stand thin in the bed. Sun- 


cured tobacco selling well. 


TENNESSEE. 


Blount Co—Corn planting nearly 
finished and early fields cultivated. 
Cereals looking unusually well, as are 
meadows. Gardens somewhat late ow- 
ing to frost April 20. Strawberry crop 
very small from same cause. Peaches 
and blackberries winterkilled, but 
other fruits promise well. Live stock 
improving since pastures are in use. 
Markets very good. Poultry industry 
receiving more attention than hereto- 
fore. Some broilers being marketed. 





Marshall Co—A while ago farmers 
were very much elated over the pros- 
pects of an abundant yield of wheat, 
but recently the hessian fly has made 
its appearance and some fields are re- 
ported seriously damaged. Some com- 
plaint of rust also. Some spring wheat 
almost ready for the reaper; it is well 
headed. 


Good Season in Sight for Mule Raisers. 


Breeders of jacks and jennets 
throughout Mo, Ia, Ill, Ky and other 
parts of the middle west take much 
encouragement from the good demand 
and high prices prevailing for mules 
this season. Dealers at Mo river mar- 
kets have sold full loads of 16-hand 
mules as high as $250 round; general 


- 











prices are running as high as at any 


time within the past 20 years. Re. 
ports from principal western markets 
indicate that a satisfactory trade has 
been enjoyed in mine mules, the de. 
mand coming largely from Pa buyers 


The inquiry from Col is not proving 
aggressive. Sparks Bros, well known 
to the Mo, Ark and La trade, say that 
the season for cotton mules, recently 


closed, showed a volume of business 
running about 80% of a full year. This 
is attributed largely to the slump in 


cotton prices and the probable de- 
crease in acreage. The demand fresh- 
ened somewhat toward the close of 
the season. 

The prospective supply of mules 
throughout southwestern Kan and Mo 
is liberal, according to John Grant, 
a pioneer southwestern dealer and 


feeder. He looks for liberal offerings 
at markets next fall, when farmers 
are through using mules for crop pur- 
poses. Mr Grant reports the present 
condition of the market as healthy, 
with prices ranging fully $25 p head 
above last spring. 

In the Memphis district, all impor- 
tant in supplying the lower Miss yal- 
ley, the outlook for the summer mule 


trade is flattering. H. T. Bruce says: 
“There is more railroad work in that 
part of the country than ever known 
before at one time during the last 10 
vears In addition to this, the gov- 
ernment lets contracts this month 

about 3,000,000 yards of levee work 


and the different levee boards on the 
Miss will engage 2,000,000 yards addi- 
tional. The lumber trade has mo 

than doubled in the middle south dur- 
ing the past two years and from t 

quarter a heavy demand for 1550 to 
1500-Ib horses and mules is antici- 


pated.””’ Memphis quotations for cho 
fat 16-hand mules are $175 to S225 
each, 15 to 1514 hands $100 to $17), 
prime 14 to 1415 hands $85 to $125 


The ninth annual convention of the 


American cotton manufacturers’ ° 
sociation met recently at Knoxvi 

Tenn, as reported in brief i 
American Agriculturist of May 











Your Feeble 
Old Wagon 


has many years’ serviceinit. Re 
place ite shaky wheels with 


ELECTRIC 


Metal Wheels. 


Made to fit any skein. Straight or cnqyeres oval 
steel spokes, castin the hub, hot riveted in the tire. 
Broad tires save rutting and draft. Any height de 
sired. Write for free catalogue for particulars. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 




































Convenience. 


Why not get it in your cream separator when 
every other essential goes with it? That's 
the difference between the separator of 
today and the old machines. The new 


Papec 
Cream Separator 


doesn’t require you to lift the milk as high as 

ur head to fillthe can. A child can fill it. 
That counts when you use it every day twice 
a day. Mind you, this is not attained at the 
expense of clean skimming, easy turning, oF 
cleaning. Handiness is not inconsistent with these 
things. The Papec is the separator that has them all. 
Let us tell you all about it. Our free book will do it. 


THE PAPEG MCH. CO., 
Box ‘ 1, Lima, N. ve 
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Among the resolutions were the fol- 
jowing: That our association hereby 
petition and memorialize congress 
with the urgent request that it con- 
siders the advisability of enacting a 
law providing for the creating of a 
college of commerce for the purpose of 
educating the young men of our coun- 
try with a view to their becoming 
thoroughly competent to represent our 
country as consuls and commercial 


agents in foreign countries with the 
object in view of extending our ex- 
port trade. The president of the as- 
so noryny is hereby requested to ap- 


po a committee of three to collect 
such ‘a ita as may be of interest to the 
trade and distribute to the members 
association all the information 
they may be able to gather which will, 
jn the opinion of the committee, tend 
to develop the export of our finished 
produc ts and ultimately bring us to a 
position of exporting every bale of 
American grown cotton as finished 
rn ds, This committee shall incur no 
expense on account of the association 
except on authority of the board of 
governors. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, R. 
MI. Miller, Jr, of Charlotte; vice-pres- 


of our 


j 4. C. Lowe; secretary-treasurer, 
cc. B. Brvant of Charlotte. The ques- 
tion of the next meeting was left with 
the board of governors. It is under- 


ate od that Philadelphia, New Orleans 
i Augusta are each making a strong 
ht for it a 
TO FIGHT THE BOLL WEEVIL. 
While last season’s campaign 
inst the spread of the cotton boll 
+l in Texas did not prove wholly 
itisfactory, the department of agri- 
has not given up the fight. A 


culture 

I . » tact will be followed in the future 
d it is hoped that the spread of the 

doxtructive insect can thus be stopped. 

Two plans of operation are to be tried, 


the adoption of improved cultural 


methods, including the rotation of 
‘ ns: the other a more general plant- 
j of earlier maturing and partially 


vil-resistent varieties of cotton. 
the forthcoming year book of 
1 department of agriculture, Ento- 
cist W. D. Hunter will say that 
eatest damage to be feared from 
eevil will always be in the belt 
th of the altitude of Dallas, Tex. 
} ws there is reason to believe 
limatie conditions will, for the 
nt, prevent the dissemination of 
weevil farther north than the 
northern boundary of Tex. The spread 
the weevil in 1904, chiefly to the 
‘ . aggregated 15,000 square miles, 
epresenting 900,000 acres of cotton 


1 

land The total territory now infest- 
ed comprises 32% of the aggregate cot- 
t acreage of the U S. He estimates 
t shortage of the 1904 crop, due to 
t] veevil, to have been 450,000 bales. 





Organizing to Handle the New Crop. 





afoot for co-op- 
705 heavy leaf 


Plans are already 
erative handling of the 


tobacco crop. Much has been said in 
th columns of the efforts of the 
burley tobaceo growers’ company to 
finanee the ‘O04 yield and the lack of 
success due to pressure brought by 
financial interests, presumably the 
trust. 


Some growers are in favor of organ- 
izing assns in each county throughout 
the burley districts, the local organiza- 
tions to have a capitalization of $50,- 
090 each, Stock in same is to be 
taken by growers in exchange for to- 
bacco at the rate of $5 p 100 Ibs. When 
all the stock is issued there will be 
about 1,000,000 Ibs available for each 
local association. Should the tobacco 
bring more than expected, the growers 
or stockholders will participate in 
profits, 

EASTERN GROWERS ALERT. 


At the last meeting of the N C to- 
bacco growers’ assn, a proposition was 
made for establishing manufacturing 
plants at Madison and Rocky Mount. 
Subscriptions were taken for a $90,000 
Stock company at Madison, and nearly 
that amount was immediately signed. 
It is said that as soon as these plants 
are secured, the assn will begin a sys- 
tematic effort to induce the establish- 
ment of at least one factory in every 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


county. It is thus hoped to strengthen 
the market for Carolina tobacco. 
Officers were elected as_ follows: 
Pres, John S. Cunningham of Person 
Co; Ist vice-pres, Dr R. H. Speight of 
Edgecombe Co; 2d vice-pres, W. E. 
Crosland of Richmond Co; 3d _ vice- 


pres, John M. Galloway of Rocking- 
ham Co; grand lecturers, John 58. 
Sharpe of Nash Co, and J. O. W. 


Gravely of Edgecombe Co; sec, J. 5. 
Sharpe; treas, J. O. W. Gravely; board 
of advisors, E. L. Daughtridge, J. B. 


Davis, W. F. Parker, D. J. Aaron, 
Jesse Brake, P. B. Neal. 





Progress cf Southern Tobacco Crop. 


The new tobacco crop is generally 
making good progress throughout the 
heavy leaf states. In the Carolinas 
young plants are growing nicely de- 
spite heavy rains in some sections at 
transplanting time. In Md and Va 
setting plants in the open has been in 
order of late and is continuing. In Ky 
transplanting delayed somewhat by 
rains, yet conditions cannot be said to 
be unfavorable. In the burley counties 
of Ky sales have been noted for the 
most part from 7 to 11%c p lb. In 
some burley districts the market has 
gained strength. 

It is interesting to note that the last 
report of Commissioner of Agri H. H. 
Vreeland showed that up to May 1, 
77% of the ‘4 burley crop of Ky had 
been disposed of, at a general average 
of prices slightly higher than the pre- 
ceding year. 





Tobacco Notes. 


TENNESSEE. 


CLARKSVILLE—It is said that a Ger- 
man buyer has announced his desire 
to purchase 1000 hhd of tobaceo from 
the Dark tobacco planters’ assn. ‘It 
is expected that this initiative will be 
followed by other regie agents and big 
buyers. If so, the assn will surely win 
out in its hard fight against the mo- 
nopoly. The assn controls about 85% 
of the dark district tobacco and buy- 
ers are being forced to go without 
their needs or secure them from the 
agents of the assn. Prices are mate- 
rially higher than they were at the 
corresponding time last year. 

VIRGINIA. 

MECKLENBURG Co—The past week or 
so brought seasonable weather for set- 
ting out young tobacco plants, and 
much of this work has been done. 
Field operations have been very act- 


ive and the new crop has started off | 


unusually early and under favorable 
conditions.—[J. B. W. 

CHARLOTTE Co—Not over 10% of ’O4 
tobacco crop unsold; average has been 
7c p lb compared with Se in ’03-4. 
Planting will be finished by the mid- 
dle of next week if seasonable weather 
continues. There is a strong effort 
being made to reduce the acreage 25%, 
but it will be difficult to accomplish 
this.—[R. V. G 

KENTUCKY. 

CHRISTIAN Co—Up to the opening of 
this week not a great deal of tobacco 
had been transplanted here. Cutworms 
bad; plants late. Since recent rains 
plants have grown rapidly, and ground 
is being prepared when dry enough, 
so when another season comes, the 
larger part of the crop will be planted. 
Acreage will probably be about equal 
to that of ’04, from what can be learn- 
ed, though the members of the plant- 
ers’ assn are curtailing their acreage 
and are making an effort to induce 
others to do likewise. The chairman 
of the exec committee of the assn has 
just returned from N Y, and is said to 
have brought good news to tobacco 
planters. It is thought that he made 
a sale of all or much of the organiza- 
tion tobacco. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 








POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


UNION LOCK poultry fence stops small ate. 
fits uneven ground, don’t sag or i = ; t 
erected. Satisfied customers say it’s co —{ 
at factory prices and pay —— ‘Orders ‘ited with- 
out delay. Write to-day for cata of farm, lawn 
and poultry fences, CASE BROS. "Satchesten, ch 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 

ENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MAKKEY. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion, 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 


FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred poultry; Buff, Barred and White Plymouth 
Rocks, White W yandottes, White Minorcas, Brown 
Leghorns and Mammoth Pekin ducks. Write tor 
prices, EDWAKD G, NUUNAN, Marietta, Lan- 
caster Co, Pa. 


605 





9 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of poultry, 
eggs, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc. Description, colored 60-page book, 
0c; list free, J. A, BE MGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa, 





WHITE WYANDOTTES—Prolific layers (Jackson, 
Duston, Hunter strains); eggs from choicest pens, 





$l per 15; satisfaction’ guaranteed, HARRY - 
EDIBURN, West Middlesex, Pa. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES—100 grand exhibition 


birds, bred in line for years for greatest egg record, 
$1 15, $5 100. BONNIE VIEW POULYRY F ARM. 
Montgomery, N 





263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns 

exclusively; eggs from my best matings, 15 $1.25, 
> $6; > replaced. GRANT MOYER, Ft 
‘lain, N Y. 





LITTLE 
and Single 


CHICKS, Wc each; White Wyandotte 
Comb White Leghorn; incubator eggs 





Leghorn, Black Minorea, Ancona, 15 $1, 
a 4 


52 Lafayette Place New York City S ¥ r 10, FOREST HILL FARM, Burnwood, 
« A nae 

' MAMMOTH Pekin ducks, 11 $1, 100 $7; White 

LIVE STOCK. GEORGE 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—The largest and best 
herd in the world; for sale, over 100 cows; 100 1 
and 2-year-olds; 80 calves; 20 service bulls, Cornu- 
copias, Mercedes, Johannas, etc. Circulars sent on 
application. Address HORACE L. BRONSON, 
Dept G, Cortland, N Y, 





WE HAVE FOR SALE an especially nice lot of 
pigs, male and female, from 6 to 8 weeks old, con- 
sisting of 300 Yorkshires at $3.50 to $4.50 each, and 
150 Berkshires from $4 to $5 each, out of pedigreed 
stock, HUDSON VALLEY FARMS, Glens Falls, 





REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshives, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 
bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; Guern- 
sey calves; write for circulars. IP, F. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 





EVERGREEN FARM Berkshires are bred from 
best strains; choice lot of spring pigs, both sexes; 
prices reasonable, satisfaetion guaranteed. GEU 
EDDY, Malone, N Y 





PERCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 
Prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested. E. S. AKIN, Auburn, nN %. 


AYRSHIRE BULL, reg 


. registered, large, : 3 years old, 
good rudimentaries; 


gentle; four-fifths of his calves 


W. DeRIDDER, 


Ballston Spa, 





BARRED ROCKS (Ringlet strain)—Eggs from 
choice exhibition matings, $1 13, §2 30, B. HM. 
ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 

BUSINESS WHITE LEGHORNS—Unsurpassed in 
beauty. Send for circular, HILANDALE FARM, 
R F D 2, Brooklyn, O, 





“CARRIER PIGEONS—Rest Homer pigeons, for 
squab raising, $1.50 per pair, RALPH H, BAKER, 
Butterfly, N Y. 





26 EGGS $1—Thoroughbred Rose Comb White 
Leghorns exclusively, farm raised. C. L. BERGE 
Adelphia, N J, 





Colored cale ndar free, 


~ 50 1 RUF F ROCK eggs, $3. 
POULTRY 


BRANCH VALLEY YARDS, Tel- 
ford, Pa. 
"CHAS G. RHOADS. breeder of thoroughbred 


Douglassville, Pa, 
Waynesboro, Pa, 
thousands, 


Black Langshans. Eggs $1 per 15. 


MENTZER DUCK FARM, 
Large Tekins, eggs, sittings, 
ROSE-Ct COMB White Leghorns, N0-ege s strain, 2 
ergs s $1. E, JONES, North Hartland, Vt. 

BAR RRED I rock “EGGS * * ee per 1x J. G, 
BROOMALL, Elkins Park, P 




















heifers. MERTON PHELPS, Castile, N 
POLAND-CHINAS—Choice e 6 mos boars, sows 
bred, young pigs, eligible to registry. B. H. ACK- 


LEY, Laceyville, Pa, 





REGISTERED AYRSHIRES Yearling bull, pull 
and heifer calves, month old, BUTTERFIELD CO 
South Montrose, J’a. 


CHESTER WHITES—Choice pigs, entitled to teg- 
istry, for May and June delivery, W. H. SAXE, 
Palenville, NY. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK, 


FOR SALE—200 bus Whip-poor-will. 100 bus Clay 
cowpeas; 100 bus soja beans; 20 bus Stowell’s Ever- 
green sweet corn; 3 bus King of the Garden lima 
bean; 4 bus Henderson's Dwarf lima; quality very 
fine, prices right. Address W. F. ALLEN, Salis 
bury, Md. 


Jersey Yellow, Jer- 
Piersons, Red Bermuda and 
HARRISON, Vineland, N J, 


“SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
sey Red, Big Stems, 
other varieties, C, M, 


CABRAGE PLANTS—Very strong: Early Sum- 
mer, Succession, Danish Pallhead, $1 per 1000, $4 
5000. F, W. ROCHELLE, Chester, N J. 


TOMATO PLANTS—Large, transplanted. 


house grown, Matchless and Stone, 
D. W. DAVIS, Zion’s Grove, Pa, 





green- 
$3 per thousand, 





1,500,009 STRAWBERRY plants and asparagus 
roots, lowest prices. Catalog free CEDAR PARK 
FARM, Dighton, Mass, 


HOP plants. E. FRANCE, 3% W Trenton 8t, 
Cleveland, O. 











COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab 

lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 

Set calves, game, frmits, ete. E. B, WOUD- 
RD, 302 Greenwich St, New York, 








BUTTER, eggs, poultry, hay, 
uce; daily returns, Est’d 1814, 
Philadelphia, 


straw and all prod- 
GIBBS & BRO, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


PAINT CONSUMERS saved 40 per cent. 
J. 


N 
JERSEY PAINT MILL, Raritan, N sad 





50 VISITING CARDS printed, 
Sadsburyville, Pa, ” ae 





INVESTMENTS in our securities have ven 

absolutely safe and dividends uninterrupted 2 
years. Anyone who has been obliged to realize, 
bas always been able to do so—never at a loss, 
— at a@ profit. No financial institution has a 
ter record. Small sums, $12 to $120, receive the 

me attention as investments of $500 to $5000. If 
interested, state amount available for investment 
in case investigation proves satisfactory. Correspond- 
ence invited. HERBERT MYRICK, Editor Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
21, Cents Per Word 





FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU-—State of New 
York Department of Labor, 107 East 3lst St, New 
York. This bureau is conducted by the state of 
New York, and is free to employer and employee 
Every effort is made to secure competent help. We 
investigate all references as to character and ability. 
Mail orders should state just the kind of help 
desired, wages, etc, and give a few days’ notice in 
advance. JOHN J. BEALIN, Supt. 





FEM. ALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 
WANTED—Girl from the country to cook: also 


one as typewriter; good home; fare paid, Address 
P O BOX 173, Salisbury, Md, 


SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN. 
214 Cents Per Word 
MIDDLE-AGED American Christian woman 
wants permanent home with elderly Christian man 


who wants a good housekeeper; country preferred. 
L. KAISER, 290 Wyckoff St, Brooklyn, N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
82 Lafayette Place, - New York City 











FOR SALE-—Stock, grain, grass, truck and poul- 
try farms, $5 to $15 per acre, on eastern shore of 
Maryland; miid climate and fertile soil; beautifal 
water fronts. Send for catalog. Address SAMUEL 
P, WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Wicomico Co, Md, 





3000 MONEY-MAKING FARMS for sale through- 
out New England and the south, ‘“Strout’s Spring 
List,’ describing and illustrating hundreds, mailed 
free. E, A. STROUT, Farm Dept 4, 150 Nassau 
St, New York City, 


FOR SALE OR RENT—Farm, 





150 acres, Dan- 
bury, Ct; housed 70 tons cured hay last se:son 
from meadows; very desirable; terms reasonable. Ap- 
ply 0. DE COMEAU, Owner, 39 West Fourth 8t, 
New York City. 





FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit. 
eed and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
ee, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 





FOR SALE--Farms all over Kentucky; Greeny 
Co farms a specialty. FRANK M, GRIFFIN, 
Greenup, Ky. 





FARMS of all kinds for sale anywhere. Write 
en WEST & KOONZ, Box A, Ballston 
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Patrons of Husbandry. 


Grange Notes. 


NEW YORK, 

meeting of 
fairiy _— utte 
oliice were fill 
After the 
subject of 


a 

various 
ut the meeting. 
order of business, the 
piinting the grange hell was 
brought up. After some discu 
was left with a committee to make ar- 
rangements for painting the hall 
soon as possible. 

Atua 
grange. 
Was prese 


ul 

by ladies 
usual 
aga 


ssion it 


recent meeting of TWenderson 
County Deputy A. M. Marsh 
nt ond gave a very interest- 
ing talk on ange work. At the last 
meeting the new lecturer was elected 
to take the place of Mrs Estes, who re- 
Signed the 

Pleasant Valley grange is the largest 
in Dutchess county and is wideawake 
to the interest of Patrons and is con- 
stantly growing. County Deputy Hall 
and Mrs Hall were present at the last 
mecting, when a mock trial was con- 
ducted. Dutchess county Pomona will 
hold its June meeting at Pine Plains 
June 7, New regalia has been prepared 
and the fifth degree will be given in 
full form. 


State Master 
spend week 
work. He 
New Jersey. 

Deputy George 
county reports 
granges the 
portunity and 
ing prevails. 
ing new 


or 
gs? 


o jee, 


Derthick of Ohio will 
in New York in field 
Will also spend a week in 


a 


t. Wright of Oneida 
that he is visiting the 
county as he has op- 
finds that a good feel- 
Most of them are add- 
members. They are trying to 
organize a grange fire insurance com- 
pany in the hope that it will build up 
the order. : 

Hamilton has taken 21 new 
bers during the last quarter. 
crease of intercst wes caused 
grange inde irmers’ 
At its next the county Po- 
mona a good convention will be 
held at which state speakers will be in 
attendance and some improvements 
over the present system of working the 
highways will be seriously considered. 
Deputy F. N. Purdy says interest is 
increasing and great advances in mem- 
bership all over the county antie- 
ipated. 


of 


mem- 
The in- 
by the 
‘pendent fi institute. 
meeting of 


rou Is ¢ 


are 


Pomona is invited 
infield valley June & at 
members of the order in 
nticipating a pleasant 
telleetual entertainment. 
\iley of Cornell university 
turer of the Pomona and will 
the literary part the enter- 
degree of Pomona will 
in full form. Deputy 
berry of Brookton says 
flourishing condition, 
but that there room for improve- 
ment. Patrons are requested to turn 
out in large numbers at the June Po- 
mona 
Greene 
its next 


Tompkins 
to meet with 
ldjam. JF 
the 


county 


is le 
conduct 
tainment 
be ferred 
Cautine Louns 
the order in a 


of 
The 


con 


is 


is 


Pomona will hold 
with Green valley 
grange, June 7-8. The grange will ob- 
serve children’s day in June. Deputy 
po J. Morse visited Forrest Home 
grange, last month, and found good 
attendance. Final degrees con- 
ferred after which refreshments were 
served. 
Deputy L. 
we county 


*ecounty 


SeSSiot 


were 


J. Putts reports that Os- 
Pomona will meet with 
Lower Oswego Falls, June 13, at the 
G A R hall in Fulton. Dexterville 
grange is building a new hall. 

Webster observed its anniver- 
sary May 6 After a short se 
the order a banquet as served by 
ladies’ work committee to 150 mem- 
bers. It was a very rainy night and 
the large attendance ites that 
Webster grange is very h alive 
Toasts were responded to. , Our 
charter members, by Sister Spen- 
cer, who was a charter member, 
showed the progress of the grange 
from a membership of eight and meet- 
ing in dwelling houses to the present 
414 members and their spacious home. 
[R. W 

The next third and 
meetings of Adams Center grange will 
be held June 2!) instead of June 22, as 
previously arranged. This change was 
made on account of the county cen- 
tennial. 


20 


silver 
ssion of 


the 


y ! 
indic: 
! 


nu 


MM 


sil Ty 


fourth 


degree | 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


OLES 





New York 
Boston .. 
Toledo 

St Lot 
Min’p’ 
Liver] 


show 
time 
asional sharp upturns 
buying for ccount of shorts. 
One day last week July wheat shot 
;@4e p bu, outside price not well ma 
tained. The underlying reason 
the belief that crop conditions 
middle of May we not ne 
promising as a month earlier, 
ber of states have had excessive rain- 
fall and low temperatures at a time 
when sunshine was needed. Within 
the recent past the exchange has been 
flooded with a good many crop dam- 
telegrams from the west, south- 
west and the O valley. But these were 
promptly denied others. July 
advanced to practica a 90c level, 
Sept around S84e p bu. subsequently r 
ceding somewhat; May sold at 97c. The 
belief prevailed the s 
grams were exaggerated, and reactions 
the top pric ‘vel quickly f 
the mar whole 


has 


some 


At Chicago, - wheat 
than for 
} 


sensitiveness 
with 
brisk 


under 


occ 


was 


A n um- 


age 
as 

Ce- 
‘are tele- 


from 


ved, 


vet 


much 
from 
better than 
a pi Se 


Sr r 


tically 

steady 7} 

bu, malting grades 
Timvihy seed w 

offerings small, and de- 


was the 


Contract prime was quoted at 
p 100 Ibs. Clover was quiet 
in tone at 11.75@12.25 p 100 
Ibs, hungarian 1.15@1.35, common and 

German millet 1.15@1.40. 
At New York, moderate 
vailed in corn with some 
paid in months for 
offered rather —s 

ts from the west are 
bed at all points. rll 
quotable in a wholesale 

bu and white 54144¢, an advan 
r a fortnight. Yellow 
steamer in quality in 
for domestic use at 
Oats ruled firmer in sym- 
corn, due to a better. for- 
Receipts at New York 
but seem to going di- 
consumption or to fill ex- 
port orders, leaving relatively a small 
amount of oats on the open market. 
Cood mixed oats from the west sal- 
able in a wholesale way at 36@: p 
bu. Clipped white oats weighing 33 
to 38 lbs to the bu salable at 37@38c, 
while choice to fancy weighing 
high as 40 ths and bright in color 

quotable at 39'%4c. 


mand, 
S2.95@38 
and easy 


firmness 
of the 
export lots, 
ly. Ship- 
adily 
yellow 
way at 


best 


at 
ab- 


( l to 
0d demand 
about 


thy 


Te. 

with 
demand. 
liberal, 


l be 
rectly into 


re 


7c 


as 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


At Chicago, fairly liberal supplies, 
coupled with lower markets in the 
west and abroad, resulted in pulling 
cown cattle prices somewhat. Liver- 
pool quotations have dropped fully le 
p lb in the course of a month, and ex- 
porters are thus somewhat timid about 
taking American steers freely. Prices 
at English markets average from 1 to 
~c lower than a year ago, the range at 
L iverpor 1 being 10 to 1214¢c p Ib. 

expected that supplies 

will enlarge and of 
buyers will take advantage of 
bearing down on the market 
ver ssible. Calves inclined to 
further weakness, receipts at this point 
nd we markets ruling heavy. 
oxport bulls in somewhat lighter re- 
uest than last noted in these columns. 

‘ancy native a 
:ood to choice fed heifers. 

Fair to good butcher 
Cutters and canners 
Com'n to ex butcher bulls. 
Feeders, good to choice.... 4 HOG 
Plain to choice stockers .. 2.85G 
Calves wie ikon lain HOG 
Milch cows, p head 95 00@D5. 

The hog market proved quite un- 
even, prices liuctuating in response to 


of 


cows 


tern 


3.20 


cows. 


yay 


size of daily receipts. There was a pe- 
riod of weakness, followed hy 
healthier reaction, hich caused t} 
loss to be about regained. Tops cor 
mand $5.50 p 100 lbs and bulk 
is 1) Packe! ontinue 
cold 


of sal 
to gi 


§.00 to ob. 
Vy swl receptic 


rough, he 
Spring lamt 
bers and pric 
dguotable at *! 
prices are at 
of the 
plies it 
keen edge 
hat 
to S. 
yearlings 5 
3.75, bucks 
tive shorn 
lambs 5.50 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


Cho 
Mutt 
this tin 
“ased su 
ing if tl 


Vas Some 


eakeni 


100 


hence 
ld 
of 
dulled 
25 per 100 Ibs, ewes 
to 5.90, breedi 
and culls 2.25 
lambs 5.75 to 


co 5. 


year, 
wou surpris 
irket 


wethe | 


bring 


ng ewes ; 
_—~ 


to o.60, ni 


6.75, feedins 


TRADE. 

quotations in 
They refer t 
will sell fron 
dock. Fron 
must pa 


THE W PRODUCE 
Unless otherwise stated. 
all instances are wholesale. 
prices at which the produce 
warehouse, < or 
country ce nees 
and commission charges. When 
small way to retailers or cor 
anee usually secured. 


HNOLESALE 


store, ar 
these, 
freight 
sold in a 


sumers, an ady 


mMmsig 


generally fall 
produc- 


Receipts of eggs are 
ing off, icating 
tion. Greater « 
preparing 
northern 
mixed in quality 
Boston, Chicago and N Y the first tw 
May rated 610,000 cases 
ise of 6% over the 
aut 


lessening 
should be taken i 
shipping.. Eve 
show offering 
Receipt at Phila 


ind 
“are 
stock for 
points now 


weeks in agsres 
an inere: 
riod last year es 
combined the 
mentioned i s n May > 
1L.2OO 000) ec: 


same p 
horiti clair 
abo, 

we 
S50,00 


dium to low 
command 
1i@lve, near 
ops 

GY awa’. 


At Boston, <¢ 
Na ISNtse 


1IN@I1N) 


by 


} Sh 
Foose Le 


p doz, s 
Beans. 
New 
asy. 
ows 


rorl rel 
York, gv 

Pea beans 
2. SUG 2.5K), 


At 
to e 
mari 
G@2.65. 

Anples. 

Yew York, market continues firm 
move pro. 
the Spi 


At N 
and the 
large tor 


export ment 


so late ln season. 











SBORNE 


Binders, Reapers, 


If you have never used an Osb orne you can have no idea of 
veniences 
€asv on 
well and last long. 
how, and surely it will pay you to take a few moments 
means an easy harvest for you. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY., of America, (incorporated) Chicago, U. $. A. 


about it that make harvesting 


men. That’s why t 


Call on 


they are so popular. 
Any Osborne agent will be glad to show 


HARVESTING 
MACHINES 


Mowers, Rakes. 


the many co: 
sy on horses, 
asily, werk 
you why a 
tion. 


grain easy W ork—ea 
They run 


for investiga 


the Osborne Agent, 








YOU CAN’T AFFORD 


to bny poultry fencing withont in- 
vestigating The PAG It is made 
mot larger, stronger colled opring 
wire, heavily galvacized, with 
bottom spaces only 1% inches, re- 
quires fewer posta, no boards, 
6 better and lasts much longer. 
PAGE WOVEN W TRE 1} FE NCE CO, 
ox Adrian, Mich, 





$5000 ing 


SPECIAL TOP BUGGY TO ORDER 
2-year guarantee, sold 
on 30 days free trial i 
THE WORLD'S STANDARD 
100 poi ints of supe ri iority. 5 


Ohio Carriaze 
Co., (H. C 
Phelps, Pre 
Station 4, 
Cincinzati, Ohio 





Cures feverish horses 


| Pratts Prepared Fever Powder. 
| Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 


PROUT’S |: 


Hoeing Machine 





For the cultivation of Corn, Potatoss, 
Tobacco, and all kinds of root crops. An 
effectual remover of weeds. Catalogue 
mailed free. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. Box 120. 


ARK FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties 0: 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri 
bution to pianters.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Ma 


| FOR INFORMATION: 


As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, Soll 
and Climate in Virginia, North and South Carolina 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida and along the 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural 
and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Flor . 





‘A GOOD WAY TO 
IBEGIN A LETTER 


When writing to an advertiser is to say: 
«I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” Try it the next time. 
You'll get a more prompt reply than 
you ever did before. 
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pring $2.75@3.75 p bbl, Spy do, Bald- 


wins and Greenings 2.50@3.50. 
At Boston, Russets quotable up to 


$2.! “10 22.75 p bbl, Spy 2.75@4, Baldwins 


Dressed Meats. 

York, offerings of lambs ef- 
t variance in quality. Fine 
3s $5@6 ea, inferior 2@3. Calves 
p lb for fey lots. 


Straw. 


At New 
} sre 


steady at !@ tee 
Ilay 


York, a slightly easier tone 
market. recent offer- 
ving up better in quality. 
week 6500 tons of rye 

i by barges alone. Prime 
S1G@16.50, clover mixed 
traw 16@17, wheat and oat 


and 


Fresh Fruits. 
likely that Mich fruit growers 
‘ ip east more cheaply 
t] easo \s a result of the protest 
ou before the interstate com- 
meree commission, the Mich Central 
1 has announced it will use its 
igerator cars this year and 
at cost ($2.50 p ton). The 
quette is still tied up with 
ul ear monopoly, but has 
om the latter a promise of 
eduction in charges. 
hance for apples, but peaches 
ally all killed except in the 
where outlook is 
On the eastern shore pros- 
peaches and pears poor. —[J. 
Md Agri College. 


( ops 


mi t regions, 


tion is centering on the new 
crop Fla muskmelons are 
) ¢ S$2a@3 p case at N Y.—The first 
of <Ariz cantaloups§ has 
1 Ch go, selling at a fey price. 
lroad managers claim indi- 
for a melon crop 1-3 larger 
rr refrigerator car lines say 
a elon shipments from Ga 
ll aggregate 38200 cars, 
[000 cars last year. Shipments 
ips from the Valdosta-Al- 

ay reach TOO cars. 
the Chautauqua (N Y) 
1 of promise of av- 
Coneords, which include 
x ‘ reage, wintered splendid- 
lamage was done to Ni- 

‘ther varieties. 

York, quotations for Md and 
berries ranged taSe 
ome fey sto ok brought Ma 


kmelons S2@3 p cra, Wa- 
‘ 


mostlv 


a. 

Saat Fee 
York, conditions about the 
t outlined. City bran 
YO p tom western season ship- 
ONG 18. red dog 34@2, cotton- 


iseed oil meal 30. 


Onions. 

pow moving freely 

1 west to Atlantic mar- 
quotations for Tex stock 
7 p era. La onions com- 
1.35 p 60-lb bag at N Y. 
ern markets give a pre- 
Bermudas in 
island stock. 
last 


are SI v1 
“a 
} 
B 


mium of 25e for Tex 
pr erence te the & nuine 

) m acreage about same as 
vi Crop slow starting but is fairly 

factorv [J. B., Wayne Co, O. 
onion acreage is only 
Meadows being given 
over to lettuce and celery.—[R. W. C., 
Or: rea Co, BN YY. 

At New York, prices have further 
weakened \bout 30 cars of La onions 
al d last week, selling at $1@1.10 
p sk. Bermudas 1.15@1.25 p cra. 

Potatoes. 

Elsewher in this 
found article throwing light upon po- 
lato reage for this season, prices at 
g stations, market con- 


paper may be 


The potato trade at N Y¥ last week 

Many carloads of 
arrived in rotting con- 
Infe- 


southern stock 


dition and had to be dumped. 


ror quality discouraged buyers and 
pri ruled low, built of Fla and Ga 
Choice Rose selling at $2.50@2.75 
Some cars sold down to 50ec p bbl. The 
Fla movement is drawing to a close, 
While Carolina shipments are in full 


Poultry. 
\t New York, some 
noted fh frozen poultry. 


export trade 
Broilers in 


THE 


keen request for the local trade, Phila 
stock, mixed sizes, bringing 17@23c p 





Ib, fowls 13@13%6c, turkeys 15@23c, 
capons 20@22c, roosters 10@10%c, 
ducks 15@1tc, geese 12@13c, squabs 


$1.50@2.75 p doz. Live pigeons 25e p 
doz, geese 1@1.25 p pr, ducks 65@ 
80c, spring chickens 75c@1, fowls 
13%c p Ib. 

At Boston, western frozen turkeys 
bring 17@21c p lb, chickens 14@17c, 
broilers 18@22c, fowls 12@13%c¢, ducks 
1 1@ 16c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, cress is quoted at $1 
@1.25 p 100 behs, turnips 50c@$1, rad- 
ishes 50@7T5c, rhubarb 50c@$1, parsley 
$1@2, oyster plants $2@3, mint $1@3, 
kohlrabi $2@4, horse-radish $5@7 p 
100 Ibs. Carrots and beste $1@4 p 100 
behs, sweet potatoes $2.50@4 p bbl, 
asparagus $2@4 p doz, artic hokes $3@ 
5 p drum, cabbage 75c@$1.75 p bbl. 
Corn $1.50@3 p 100 ears, celery $2@ 
5.50 p case, chicory $2@4.50 p bbl, es- 
carol do, egg plants $2@3.50 p bx, kale 
40@60c p bbl, lettuce $1.50@2.25 p bbl, 
lima beans $1.50@2.50 p cra, mush- 


rooms 20@60c p 1b, parsnips $1@1.25 
p bbl, peppers $2@5 p carrier, peas 50c 


@$1.25 p bskt. romaine S2@4, string 


beans 50c@S81.25, spinach The@$1 p | 
bbl, squash $1@2.25, tomatoes T5c@$2 
p carrier. 

Wool. 


Substantial advances in wool prices 
at the east London auctions have given 
a firmer tendency to American mar- 
kets. It is said U S buyers secured 
20,000 bales at the London sales, but 
paid dear for them. Some Mont and 
Wyo wools contracted at 22@23e¢ p Ib 
on the range are equivalent to 7T5@ 
SOc clean in Poston. Mich dealers 
have sold unwoshed woo! at 30@388e p 
Ib f o b, and in Ill 
prevails. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS, 


The Butter Market. 


PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 

New York Boston Chicago 
05... 221% 22 21 
tot.. 20% 20 1814 
03..22 @22% 22 @22% 21 @21% 

Combined receipts of butter at N Y, 
Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia dur- 
ing the first half of this month aggre- 
gated 179.600 pkgs. 
decrease from the same period a year 
ago. Reports from the U K say the 
domestic make of butter is ae 
and prices are seeking a lower level 
Finest Danish quoted at 201, @21%e p 
Ib, Australian and Argentina butter 
1I9@20c. 

At New York, prices are now at a 
point encouraging heavy consumption. 
Best cmy quoted at 211, @221,¢c, dairy 
19@2l1c p Ib. 

At Boston, fine cmy 
Dairy 19@2l1c. 

At Chicago, prices are now on a 
much lower level, fey emy bringing 21le 
Pp lb, dairy 18@19¢e, roll le. 


The Cheese Market. 


The strength of the market at the 
opening of the new cheese season this 
year is gratifying. Many Wis factories 
have sold twins and daisies at 13% 
@ldc p lb compared with S4%@we a 
year ago. As the make e: ilarges, how- 





prints 21@23c. 


ever, the high prices of the initial 
part of the season will likely tend 
lower. 

At New York, receipts augmenting 
and prices lowered. jest new fey 


skims 7@ 
at 13%@ 


cheddars realize 11%c p Ib, 
9c. Old cheese is quoted 
144 c. 

At Boston, supplies more liberal, al- 
though not heavy. old cheese 13%@ 
l4e p lb, new 11@12%e 

At Chicago, the market displays a 


much weaker tone; prices have 
dropped and seem to be seeking a 
“summer level.” Twins and daisies 


are fetching 11@12c p Ib. 


-— 
—_ 





Atlanta, corn 68¢ p 
@1.50 p 100 
Hens 37c 


GEORGIA—At 
bu, eats 44c, shorts $1.30 
Ibs, bran 1.20, hay 1.05. 
ea l w, broilers 15@30c, turkeys 14e 
p Ib 1 w, cheese 15c p Ib, butter 20c, 
eggs l4de p doz. Irish potatoes 65@ 
70c p bu, new potatoes 1.25 p cra, 
beans 1.10@1.25, egg piant 1.50, straw- 
berries 8@10c p qt, apples 50¢ p bu. 


and Wis 80@382c 


This was a slight | 





LATEST MARKETS 











Why delay making it? 
As for the first cost, 


RanvdoiPeH & Cana STs., 
CHICAGYC. 
#2tS Fusert Stree, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
9 & If Drumm Sr., 
| SAN FRANCISCO. 








This is the caine ar 
than 600,000 users have actually found the DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR to be. 

With the average number 
machine saves and earns its whole cost the first year, 
which it continues to do yearly 
fully twenty years more to come. 

There surely isn’t another 
the farm or off it, open to anyone having cream to separate, 


if you have the ready cash of 
course there is a fair discount for it, but if not any repu- 
table buyer may secure a DE LAVAI. 
liberal terms that the machine actually pays for itself. 
Send at once for catalogue and full particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO, 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


100% ON YOUR MONE 
EVERY YEAR 
FOR TWENTY YEAR 


investment that more 


of cows a DE LAVAL 


for its established life of 


such investment, either on 


machine on such 


'2t Youvure Square, 
MONTREAL 

75 & 77 Yor« Stree, 
TORONTO. 

248 McDermorT AvENuE, 
WINNIPEG. 

















produces the largest flow 
Improves cow’s 


amount of butter fat. 


length of period in milk, benefits breeding 





A Concentrated Feed for Hot Weather 


of richest milk and greatest 


s condition, increases 


qualities, 


a money maker, as you will learn by writing to the sole 


manufacturers 


CONTINENTAL 


REA 





ox 164, Peoria, Il. 


CONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEED 











You will remember the quality of a 


for our catalogue. 


“LOW DOWN” 


Earlville, X. Y. 


PARSONS 





PARSONS “LOW DOWN” MILK WAGON 


long after the price has been forgotten. Ask 


WAGON WORKS 





For All Leaf Eating Insects 
spray with 


SWIFT’S 


Arsenate of Lead 





it will not burn. [t sticks 
and will not wash off. 








MADE ONLY BY THE 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Be sure and get Swift's. If your dealer 
does not handle it, write direct to us. 








Sag or buckle and fits un- 
even ground, 


Perfec 





Fence. -»:::: 
and Poultry Fence free, 


| 


Made with square mesh; don't 


Pou ltry Has Fine Mesh for Littre Chicks 
Made all heights, 12 inches to 7 
feet. We sell you at factory 

Catalog of Farm, Lawn 





STUMP PULLERS 
Seven Sizes 


$97750 niin oe 
orn tan GRUBER C 







“LACROSSE wis 





OUR GUARANTEE of 


| Case Bros., 77 Main St., Coichester, Conn. } aDvenitenes on Editorial Page, 
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The Flowers Have Come. 
ANNA J. CRANNISS. 


Oh, Joy! Go rouse the keepers, 
uo swiftly, wake the sleepers, 
The flowers have come! 
Send heralds to the cities— 
Why, ’tis a thousand pities 
For men to toil and grind, 
When trooping down the wind 
The spring flowers come! 
Shut down the marts and mills; 
Shut up the clinking tills, 
Bring out the sad to see 
low glad the world can be 


With violets blowing free! 
Lead out the blind to smell them; 
Shout to the deef, and tell them 


The flowers have come! 
the world gone dumb? 
omebody, shout— 


\ eR ” 
nowers t 


are out: 


Oh, has 

shout, 

“The 
OO 

Insects as Advance Agents of Disease. 





PROF W. G. JOITNSON, NEW YORK. 
Malaria is transmitted from one per- 
son to another by mosquitoes. There 


is no longer any doubt about this and 
farmers and others should accept it as 
a matter of fact. The history of the 
discovery of the relationship existing 
between malaria and the mosquito is a 
fascinating chapter in modern science 
and reads like the so-called fairy tales 
which some people are inclined to 
doubt, 

A little more than ten years ago, Dr 


Manson, an eminent English physi- 
cian, following up the work of Dr 
King of America and Dr Golgi of 














TIE MALARIA CARRIER. 

The dangerous Anopheles, or ma- 
laria carrying mosquito, is shown on 
the right, as you look at the drawing, 
with its body nearly at right angles to 
the surface on which it is resting. 
Culex, on the left, is not to be feared; 
it will be noted that it holds its body 
parallel with the surface. 





ON THE RIGHT 


Italy, was inipressed with the peculiar 
condition of blood taken from a per- 
son suffering from malaria. He ad- 
vanced the theory that the purpose of 
the flagellated body found in the blood 
must be outside of the individual suf- 
fering from the attack. He was of the 
opinion that this was the first stage of 


the malarial parasite in passing from 
one human host to another. His con- 
clusion was that the medium of re- 


moval of this parasite from one indi- 
vidual and its transmission to another 
must be through the mosquito. 

THE MALARIAL PARASITE DISCOVERED. 

Unable to leave England for a suit- 
able malarial country to continue his 
studies, Dr Manson intrusted this work 
to Surgeon Maj Ross of India. In 
south India Dr Ross had ro difficulty 
in securing plenty of patients suffer- 
ing malaria and allowed mosquitoes to 


bite them. After many experiments 
and much careful miscroscopie work 
Dr Ross at last discovered the mala- 
rial parasite in the tissues of the mos- 
cquito. One day when dissecting the 
head of the mosquito he found two 
glands which united to form the main 
duct in the cells, of which there were 
rod-like bodies identical to those 


found in the stomach of the mosquito. 
By tracing this duct he showed that 
it was a salivary gland, and later de- 
termined that it was through this 
channel that the malarial parasite es- 
caped from the mosquito into its host. 

It should be remembered that other 
animals besides human beings are sub- 
ject to malaria. In fact, Dr 
ducted many of his experiments upon 
sparrows. In one instance he selected 
a number of healthy sparrows’ in 
whose blood there was no parasite, 


Ross con- 


and permitted infected mosquitoes to 
them. In 


bite a week or ten days 


TIMELY TOPICS 


many of the birds became sick’ and 
some of them died. In their blood the 
malarial parasite was found in abun- 
dance, 
HABITS OF THE DANGEROUS MOSQUITO. 
It is of the utmost importance that 
everyone should be able to recognize 
and check the propagation of the ma- 
laria-producing mosquito. There are 
several hundred species known to sci- 
ence, but than 50 of these have 
been found in the United States. These 


less 


represent five genera, but only one ge- 
nus, known as Anopheles, has been 
connected with human malaria. The 
sparrow malaria is transmitted by the 


genus Culex. The habits of these two 
groups of mosquitoes are quite distinct 





and the adults can be easily recog- 
nized at a glance The deadly Ano- 
pheles holds its body nearly at right 
angles to any surface upon which it 
rests, while Culex keeps its body near- 
ly parallel with the surface. These two 


positions are 
nying outline. 


shown in the accompa- 
The male mosquito is 





not dangerous, but it is the blood- 
sucking female that transmits the dis- 
ease germ. 

It is a well-known fact to every 
farmer that the eggs of mosquitoes are 
deposited in water, and the wrigglers, 
as they are often called in the coun- 
try, are frequently abundant in stag- 
nant pools, ponds or slow-running 


common and most 
places of mosqui- 


streams. The most 
dangerous breeding 


toes in the country are the cistern, 
rain barrel or tub. Rain water is fre- 
quently seen so literally alive with 
mosquito wrigglers (larvae) that it 
has to be strained through a cloth be- 
fore it can be used. Mosquitoes pass 


the winter in the adult stage, snugly 
tucking themselves away late in the 


fall in cracks and crevices of build- 
ings and other places where they can 
find protection. 

At the dawn of spring they appear 
and seek favorable places in which to 
deposit their eggs. An uncovered or 
partly open cistern, rain barrel, tub, 
bucket, tin can, old crock, basin, bot- 


tle, in fact, anything that will hold 
water, is sufficient to furnish mos- 
quitoes enough to infect the entire 





neighborhood with malaria. . There 
are at least ten or 12 generations of 
mosquitoes in a season. Every. pre- 


caution should be taken to prevent 
their breeding in seemingly insignifi- 
eant places. Stagnant pools and ponds 
should be thoroughly drained. If it 
is not practicable to drain them, the 
introduction of small fish will mate- 
rially lessen the number of mosquitu 
larvae. A sma!l quantity of kerosene 
poured over the surface of the water 
will effectually destroy them and pre- 





vent them from breeding in ponds, 
cisterns, cesspools, privies, rain bar- 
rels, tubs or other places. 

Care should be taken to properly 
screen the doors and windows of 
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A CROP FROM SOURLAND FARM 


“Howdy! I am Reube 
Paperman, as proof of my 


Smiles 





and 
being here, I’d like you to paste my pictur in your 


this is Smilesly, my dorg. Say, Mr 


great paper. a and ma take it, and they’d like to see me right smart. I 
live on Sourland Farm, near Slackville, Sleepy county, state of Slow. Mine 
and these picturs will ’splain things. -Pa says.I’m big-headed cause I take so 


much in. 


My smile belongs to the family—pa lost his’n when he married ma. 


I stretched my neck looking for jam—my stomick’s proof I got it. You won’t 


believe it. 
home to-do chores. 
*lasses, 


& yearlin’, 


his heart if she does t’other fellers! 


I lengthened my arms carryin’ in wood, and my legs runnin’ right 
That’s what ma thinks: 
Names of our pets is, Squeaks the pig, Streakie the cow, Stockings, 
Snuffles the cat, Swift and Swifter the horses. 
hired man; ’tain’t his name—call him that cause 


fact is, I wanted bread and 


Stoneheart is the 
the hired gal can’t soften 


We call the hired gal Sweets, and say, 


I bet you would too if she were here.—[E. H. R. 





dwelling houses in malarial Sections, 
Persons who are suffering from mala. 
ria should. not expgse  themselveg 
where mosquitoes can bite them and 
thus transmit the disease to others, 
The screen would also prevent the 
entry of house flies, which are also a 
serious menace to health. Flies carry 
the germs of typhoid fever and : 


ma 
other diseases. During the late . 
with Spain the greater proportion of 
our soldiers who became ill in the 
camps from typhoid fever were infect. 
ed by the common house fly carrying 
the disease germs on their feet ‘and 
tongue to articles of food, which ere 
afterward eaten by the soldiers, ( ins 
Srene has also been known to have 
been carried by fli As these ¢ eas 
tures breed largely in horse m: re, 
too much care ca ot be given to the 
sanitary conditions about the farm 
barn during the summer mm hs, 
Where it is possible to do so, manure 
should be taken regularly from the 
barn and spread upon the field some 
distance from the hous Farmers snd 
others would do well to look into this 
matter carefully for their protection, 


<> 


The Apple Tree’s Answer. 


RICHARDSON, 





WELEN M. 


Apple tree, apple tree, all in pink and 
white, 

Did the fairis dress you in yur 
colors bright? 

Did they breathe upon you all the yer- 
fume rare 

That your petals scatter round me ey- 
erywhere ? 

“Yes,” the tree made answer, “fairies 
are my friends; 


Naught do I but a fairy 
sends: ; 

Blossoms in the 
for summer 

And for golden autumn, when my col- 
ors fade, 

Apples ripe and mellow dangle in the 


appear in 


spring “time, leaves 


shade, 


sun; 
Nature fairies know then that their 
work is done.” 
e mwa iiesscacereiitimaen 
Touching an Everyday Matter— 
Every woman should plan her work 
so that she will have a little time be- 
tween dinner and supper to do just 
what she likes, read, play, sing or do 


fancywork. I think 
should take time in 


every woman 
the afternoon to 


comb her hair and dress up. If she 
looks her best, her husband and chil- 
dren will respect her all the more. I 
should feel that I had lost all respect 








for myself if I went around with an 
old wash dress on all day.—[Mrs P. 
H. S 
DAME NATURE HINTS 
When the Food Is Not Suited. 
Vhen Nature gives her signal that 
something is wrong it is generally ith 
the food; the old Dame is always 
faithful and one should act at once. 


To put off the change is to risk that 
which may be irreparable. An Arizona 
man says: 

“For years I could not safely eat 
any breakfast. I tried all kinds of 
breakfast foods, but they were all ft, 


starchy messes, which gave me dis- 
tressing headaches. I drank ss sti g 
coffee too, which appeared to benefit 


but added to the head- 
Toast and coffee 


me at the time, 
aches afterw 


ards 


were no better, for I found the t t 
very constipating 

“A friend persuaded me to quit 
old coffee and the st ‘hy breal 
foods, and use Postum Coffe d 
Grape-Nuts instead I shall never 
gret taking his advice I began u ag 
them three months ago. 

“The change they have worked in 


now have no more 
sensations in my 
and I never 


me is wonderful. I 
of the distressing 
stomach after eating, 


have any headaches. TI have gained 12 
pounds in weight and feel better in 
every way. Grape-Nuts make a de- 


nutritious dish, 
Postum Coffee is easily 


well as a 


licious as 
and I find that 


digested and never produces dyspepsia 
symptoms.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Get the little book, “The Road to 


Wellville,” in each pkg. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
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Rachel’s Heroes. 


eg HELEN M. RICHARDSON. ° 
nd a 
Ld } 


he S Rachel tied her little bunches of 










































































































































































































a forget-me-nots a smile curved her 
ry lips, making of her face a pleas- Music by C. H, R, MILLER, Words by Mrs. R. F. THORNE. | 
ly ant picture in its setting of green and — 
ve old, the tender green of the budding Gg ‘ mete 
of seo s, and the golden sunshine. Ef = —t==-! i==—= —_— SS SS —__ 146 — , Ss S- 
ne “Flowers for the brave,” she said 5 a 2 ee eS ee —— ome =. y on 
t- atte aa aha jf . a 
softly, as she twisted a grass blade 2 : 
4 around the last bunch and laid it in I. Do you won-der why we love it, and press it to our hearts; And 
it e 7 
re pas ane ; St 2. There’s the flag of dear old Eng-land, all hon - or to the name; The . 
ay “Why isn’t a live soldier just as Intropvction. 
prave as a dead one?’ she murmured, coh ac ee es ee ae 
raving tenderly down into the little = no: ROK aE Bee —— y—=——— ——— a ene oe - eee 
= ie flower faces that smiled up at her | a= 2 a 2s — === = ==: === = a = 
vs from the basket. “At any rate, they — = (= es rm HS bd $s rs ° 
= are going to be my heroes, this year. Z<sw"s so. 
Oh, I wonder what they will say when 4 
ai 1 begin to put them on! I’m glad I ee — 3 4 
chose forget-me-nots, they’ll look so ae TE oh: SARS remanence " | oo, 
= pretty on their dark blue coats!” B: Se —— — 2 — > e —E— nak —~j 
d “Why Rachel, where did you get all —" -— - | 
- thos lovely forget-me-knots? But bil 77 | 
what small bunches! Why didn’t you i 
make them larger’” 
The girl who confronted Rachel also | 
carried a basket; but hers was filled , , ; a = +--- — p 
with large bunches of flowers of every go Reng SAS oo MEAT Ana Ye ke — 5 —_==—| o— o—F— 4 i 
kind and color. Gaudy garden blooms ——_— — <a fap oe ES 2 » HE —f—F— Fe === -— = —s—}7— SS = i 
a piled up against dainty wild ~ ers in my, onan = — = | 
; ; alka “We ere ers tes ? 2 || 
; te cant > aes - nt oe a eee why when we be-hold it, a tear so of-ten starts? Iwas purchased with a ran-som, we  nev-er can re- | 
; anything is acceptable on Decoration French and German col-ors, and ma-ny more of fame. There are flags of ev -’ry na-tion, with their fig-ures and their ' 
x day they seemed to assert, as they , :; ; 
er led aggressively against the es a a. - J e- eS a eee - : 
. dainty little basket in Rachel's hand, Se MEK eo $ —$-$—s- Sie ——— 3 - ee e E 
‘ o girls paused upon the side- e— “ti _2— (eo —_2 — Ree mn —— ec ca : 
: ich ealdines her sana at arm’s ‘3-08 ge—* iii pe 5¢ iid tit i 
ee lene as if to give the flowers a } 
el e tv salute each other. ‘ 
Vv My flowers are not going to decor- oo om —— —f 5  O- a > 7 f 
soldiers’ graves,” said Rachel, [-p~—J————= = ee | oe —f3—* aa | 
ag bu e did not explain where they Seo alm §o ee ene anal vec Gy oe : P 
we going, and Lucy Bacon did not o— vane —— oa 4 4 ! 
]- ask leut he wondered all the way —- qo v be i > a 
do the street what in the world 
12 Rachel Wilkins was going to do with 
little bunches of forget-me- ——_#;, 
ir ne tied with dainty white ribbons, — _™& A u- a ! 
\ she could be so selfish as to at —_— = anaoi nd  socmeate ae a = - ‘ - . over a See omggre=nfihend SS @ . 
sears ih ; ——- » — a ote = be oS 70-0 |e e ——_ + -—. 
m for any other purpose than 5 a ys c = e te t _ [> Se" = ae 
we orate the soldiers’ graves when ee eee ’ tC ert a ain : | 
I vere = ema ° ° ° e ° ; 
. a iacaeg Bem . renee along pay ; So raise on high the col-ors on. this Me-mo - rial Day. om oe ee spangled ban-ner, the | 
at the street, a happy smile upon her bars ; But none can wave so proud-ly, as the dear old stripes and stars. + | 
lo face as she thought how old Mr Sey- 
n mou! bent figure would straighten 7 | 
to when she pinned her little token of <2 _ Soeaee aeR i 
1e remembrance upon his. sleeve, for ' (? —— +3 i 
l- there was where she had decided that | vy, ——4-"—- be —# te f 
I tt would be most appropriate for her . | 
et flowers to be placed. “They put stripes & 
in on . soldier’s coat sleeve when they 
P. make him a captain, or a colonel,”’ she 
mused, ‘‘and my soldiers are all to be 
—- captains and colonels, to-day. 
“I wonder how long it will take me 
to decorate my heroes?"" she mused, 
as she turned down the street leading 
to the cemetery. “Only 25 veterans 
“a left! last year there were 30. I won- ‘ 
h der how I am ever going to have. cour- arenas Fae ee ts a: 5 
age to stop the procession. But if I sS= es a jee. oe — =a S -— = 
is give it up, now, I shall have had all aoanen —r—tE- ow evga ' 
: my labor and happy anticipation for . . ' 
ut nothing. That will never do. I am red, white and blue, The flag “ our coun-try, and a peo- ple tried and true, There’s a flag for ev - ‘ry 
a not going to waste all these flowers — 
and ribbons just for lack of a little =. > & &. ™ , oe oe siilaanl a ae a — _ wnanall 
ut courage.” pa — ia ——= = — eS ———— FH1i =e 
of While these thoughts were passing == == a ———F 5 = a on oe no 
‘ rapid!y through Rachel's mind, the t tw — 
: little band of veterans had already fal- 
g len into line: and soon the inspiring : > eo ~ + 
fit strains of America sounded in the dis- _ a x = tae a. = x =... vw = —z- 1 FFF = — sd 
1- tance The hand which held the bas- + —y—e— —j ome == a je — E ene ckckeater “ae otee oo } + ——— 
ee ket of flowers trembled, in spite of ,p——t—e —C—} 4 Sceaannmioane eiprteamens RE OR ATES —-tj—t—_e— — cE ——— — = 
t Rachel's efforts to have the event seem e — = @ — ad _ o os _s = 
like an everyday sort of occurrence. r v v v s 
What was there so very unusual in | 
Pinning a nosegay on a man’s coat? ' 
1 She had done it lots of times. But 


Somehow 25 mer made a difference— 
r. 242 . 

-' men all waiting and wondering 
what the unusual decoration meant. 
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in She wondered if she ought to explain. = oe decent alllauiiiecenedionned ———— a - 
re She had about made up her mind to y 
iv that effeet when the procession was na - tion, north and south and east and west, But the flag that floats a-bove us, 1s the one we love the best. 
er upon her; she had not realized how 
12 rapidly it was moving. — ——— ' a a - = a | 
1 The little company of gray haired ——2 i = meee er no nn NN SN men = 
a a) —_—@—— me soe een: Sg 
. ‘Veterans had no thought of the honor — SS Py ———- capenliinan Sega © es | 
h, awaiting them; their earnest faces ~~ F ae - 
y — full of memories, and of the loy- . u | 
ia aity due the dear old flag whose starry | | : 
folds waved above their heads. They _— =< = a onion eer ce ote 7] ab tii a | 
18 lag Straight on, looking neither to —, —_-—t —-—_}- —5 = —— a HE= 
ne right nor to the left, each carry- bp -% =nes 5 ——_p—- = — : 
ing in his hand a fragrant token to be = ' l 








to laid upon some loved comrade’s grave. 4 
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Table Talk is just what its name im- 
plies—the talk-it-over department. It is 
your very own. Have you a perplexing 
problem in any phase of life? Lay it on 
the Table and let others help you in its 


solution. Have you a happy, cheerful 
thought? Share it with others at the 
Table. Matter for this department is 


not paid for. Table Talk is your own. 
Its success lies in your own hands en- 
tirely. Remember that everyone is wel- 
come here and the more subjects intro- 
duced the better. Address all letters to 
Table Talk Editor, this office. 





Entertaining Summer Guests. 
MRS E. W. HOWARD. 





E. B. R. asks the sisters to give a 
few suggestions about keeping sum- 
mer boarders. We are farmers and 
for the past 15 years or more have 
taken city boarders each summer. It 
has been a pleasure as well as profit- 
able. Of course there is much hard 
work, but if one plans well and does 
not have too many at a time, it is not 
so hard after all. 

E. B. R., says that she has three or 
four rooms to spare and good water, 
shade, fruit, milk, ete. That is just 
what they want; also plenty of eggs 
and chicken and above all a good gar- 
den. I usually give my boarders a 
variety of vegetables. Peas one day, 
beans the next and in season sweet 
corn, beets, turnips, etc. We also plan 
to have plenty of melons in our gar- 
den. We usually have two and some- 
times three gardens, one with very 
early vegetables, one with later and 
a third still later. 

Our boarders had rather have eggs, 
codfish balls, chicken or fowl than 
fresh meat. They say they get all the 
meat they need in the city. We usu- 
ally have from ten to 20 at a time, but 
sometimes not so many. We have 
some who have been with us eight 
years and we look forward to seeing 
our old friends from the city every 
summer and they are equally glad to 
come with us. Of course not all come 
every summer, but some do and those 
that do not recommend others to us. 

If E. B. R. will write a letter to me, 
care of Table Talk Editor, and send 
her ad@ress, I will gladly answer any 
questions she may ask, and perhaps 
can give her some suggestions that will 
be of much benefit. 





Another’s Success with Boarders. 
LB H. 

How to keep summer boarders—good 
comfortable beds, that is, spring beds 
and mattresses, clean covers, every- 
thing neat and clean—these are neces- 
sary for success with boarders. If you 
do not have bare floors and rugs, use 
mattings, as they look cooler than car- 
pets. The breakfast hour at 8 and 
dinner at 1 p m and supper at 6 pm 
I have found will suit most guests. 
Fresh eggs, cereals, toast and coffee 
for breakfast. Fresh meats, vegeta- 
bles, etc, for dinner, and some hot dish 
for supper is the menu I have found 
successful. Plenty of fresh milk, eggs 
and vegetables are always wanted. Evy- 
erything must be neatly and cheerfully 
served. 

I have found boarders better satis- 
fied if they thought that we were will- 
ing to give them everything that they 
reasonably asked for. Meet them cor- 
dially and give them home-like feel- 
ing. Get them interested in the pleas- 
ant walks and drives and the beauties 
of the country, remembering that the 
scenery we are tired off is new to 
them. -Give them all that you promise 
and charge a reasonable price to be- 
gin with. Get your neighbors interest- 
ed in taking some. 

We have kept summer boarders on 
a farm three miles from a village, with 
very good success. We have a tele- 
phone in the house and R F D, which 
is a great help. A boat on the lake 
is free. Advertise in some city paper. 


—_ 


Is It True?—I have felt for some 
time that our schools are growing in 
expense, but not in usefulness. Years 
back when we had our county and 





town superintendents, the schools suit- 
ed the districts better. The country 
schools ought: not to be run on the 
plan of city schools. Every year our 
school tax is increasing and I fail to 
see the schools advancing. Let us 
have other opinions.—[Mr Duncan, 
New York. 


Honor to Whom Honor Is Due— 
This month, this merry month of 
May, is so filled with the joyousness of 
life, with the glad uplifting of all na- 
ture and all hearts, that it sometimes 
seems to me that we are in danger of 
forgetting the tender reverence for 
memories of gallant deeds and loval 
sacrifice which once did and which 
should now mark the closing of this 
month. Memorial day is becoming a 
holiday when it should be a holy day, 
for surely the spilled blood which per- 
petuates a nation is holy-blood. It is 
not given to all of us to boast of the 
blood of heroes in our own veins, but 
the men who fought that we might 
become what we are now, a mighty 
nation, are as much our own as if of 
kin. Let us honor them this ap- 
proaching Memorial Day.—[Waldo. 





Pretty Nearly Perfeci—I don’t see 
why husband wife should not help 
each other indoors and out. My hus- 
band does the churning and helps me 
wash, cares for the poultry through 
the winter, and has made bread and 
cake when I was ill. I do not work 
in the fields, although I can handle 
the horses, but I havea three-years-old 
daughter to keep me at the house. We 
have our mail delivered, going to have 
a phone very soon, so why should I 
want to live in town? I am contented 
in my quiet farm home with as near 
an ideal husband as any of you ever 
saw. He neither uses tobacco, liquor 
nor profane language. He is usually 
singing or whistling at his work and 
he never questions how, when or 
where the money goes. The daughter 
of the house thinks her papa is per- 
fection.—[Dakota. 





A Message to Young Women—If 
girls would only be more true to their 
ideals, as true as men are to theirs, 
there would be many better men. 
Someone has said, that pity -is one of 
woman’s greatest sins, and I believe it 
to be true. During the days of court- 
ship, a girl will forgive. nearly any 
fault in the man she loves, only to find 
that he accepts it as license to con- 
tinue in the fault. One young man 
recently said to me that he sometimes 
felt that it was of no use to try to.be 
good, for a large majority of the girls 
did not seem to care whether or no a 
man kept himself free from bad habe 
its. Dear girls, keep yourselves true 
to your ideals. Demand of your 
friend the same standard of purity he 
demands of you, and the result will be 
a noble manhood.—[Ohio Grande 
mother. 





A Tribute from the Heart—I wish I 
could impress upon American women 
how easily they can make the weekly 
wash day as pleasant to the whole 
household as any other day of the 
week. To the man or men who 
have, ky some invention, lessened 
the horrors of wash day, let us 
give their reward of merit. That 
I have my machine is due to my hus- 
band. He saw an advertisement in 
which the advertiser offered to send a 
machine, prepaid, for one month’s 
trial. He promptly wrote for one. It 
arrived in August of last year and since 
then we have no longer had cause 


to dread wash day horror in our 
home. After one wash day we 
knew it was in our home to stay. 
No more hands in the water; no 


“more scrubbing over the hot, steaming 


tub; no more back-breaking gymnas- 
tics; no more cracked hands; no more 
aches and pains for the days following 
a wash day, and never were the clothes 
whiter or cleaner than they now are, 
and this without ‘washing powders or 
chernicals, and without the wear and 
tear of a rubbing board.—[Mrs M. J. H. 





“Bickers is dead, you know. His 
widow sent in a little obituary to-day, 
headed, ‘Entered into Rest.’ ”’ 

“Did she? Well, Mrs Bickers always 
did have a sense of humor. I don’t 
suppose there ever was a greater loaf- 
er than Bickers.” 


AROUND THE TABLE 
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By Alice A. Smith. 
CHAPTER VI. 


According to promise, Rose came in 
after school that Wednesday after- 
noon. May had dressed herself in a 
light calico dress and white apron, 
with cuffs and cap like Edith’s. To 
their amusement, Rose had also made 
herself a cooking suit, and in their 
neat dresses they made a pretty pic- 
ture flitting about the clean kitchen. 

“Oh, Rose!”’ exclaimed May, ‘‘Edith 
knows how to make perfectly lovely 
little cakes with chocolate and wal- 
nuts! We will have to use cocoa and 
hickory nuts to-day, as the others are 
not in the house, but we can learn 
how to make them and surprise the 
Watson girls, and show them that they 
are not the only experts in this part of 
the country. Now what shall we do 
first, Edith?” 

FIRST STEPS. 

“The first thing to do is to attend to 
the oven and see that it is in readiness 
for baking,” was the reply. “Then get 
the pans ready, bring all the materials 
from the closet, and measure them. 
Measure flour first, then sugar, then 
butter and lastly milk; the one meas- 
uring cup can be used for all. Not 
that way, Rose,’’ for that young lady 
was about to scoop up a cupful of 
flour from the barrel. 

“Now watch,” said Edith, and she 
sifted a panful of flour and set it on 
the table. ‘‘Flour must be sifted be- 
fore measuring, because it packs in 
the barrel and we get more than we 
should in a cupful.” 

In less time than it takes to tell of 
it, Edith had measured one and three- 
quarter cups of flour, and put it in the 
sifter which was standing on a plate. 
Into the sifter also went one and one- 
quarter teaspoons cream of tartar and 
one-quarter teaspoon salt. It amused 
the others to see Edith carefully level 
off the material in the spoon with a 
knife, then with a quick cut down the 
center, push one-half back into the 
box, dividing the remaining half again 
in two, to get the exact quarter. 

“Mother doesn’t bother like that,” 
said Rose, a little scornfully, “‘she just 
pops it in and it comes out all right.” 

“Your mother has cooked a long 
while and knows just how much to use 
by experience,” replied Edith. “I 
don’t know how to guess and neither 
do you. I can show you how to make 
this cake if you are very careful to fol- 
low directions. All the’ newest and 
best cook books are written by just 
these measurements.” 

Under Edith’s direction Rose filled 
the cup with sugar, leveling off the 
top with a knife. Then the sugar be- 
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fit Educator Shoes. 
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The world-known household remedy for cuts, burns, 
bruises—cramps, diarrhoea and all bowel complaints 
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These Men's shoes 
are high in every 
respect, save price. 
Their price does not 
begin to express 
their value to any 
man who appreciates wearing 
nice looking, fine fitting, and 
strongly made shoes. 

MADE OF CHOICE LEATHERS 
In many Styles to satisfy every taste. 

If not found do not accept some 
imitation, but write us, and we will 
see that you are supplied. 

HUCKINS, TEMPLE & WOOD 
Only Makers - BOSTON 























in handy cans 


There are any number of uses for Banner 
Lye, and the patented safety package makes 
it convenient to handle. 

Banner Lye has no equal as a cleaner and 
disinfectant. It not only makes your home 
safe against the dangers of dirt and disease- 
germs, but makes your milk-pans, butter- 
tubs and dairy sweet and sanitary. 

Don’t confuse Banner Lye with old-style 
lye. It is odorless and colorless, safe, quick 
and cheap, 


For soap-making 


the grease from your kitchen can be used to good ad- 
vantage with a 10-centcan of Banner Lye. 0 boil 
ing or large kettles are needed; in ten minutes you 
have 10 pounds of good hard soap or 20 gallons of 
soft soap. : 

Write for booklet “(ses of Banner Lye,” and give us 
your grocer’s name should he not have it. 


The Penn Chemical Works Philadelphia U S A 








CURED TO STAY CURED. 


Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
ing organs aud nervous rystem restored. Symptoms never 
geturn. No medicines nevded afterwards. 21 years of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
Book J. Free. Very interesting. 

Write P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. 








FARM TeLepHone FREE 


Our farm telephones are the best—never get out of order. 
Connect farms with cities, the depot, the doctor and your 
neighbors. Keep you posted on market prices and the world's 
happenings. Send name for 30 days trial offer. Standard 
Telephone & ElectricCo., 208 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








ECZEMA "Piauanenrey, CURED 
Olid reliable German treatment. Diagnosis free. Write, 
@EBMAN MEDICAL Ov., Dept. C, Rochester. N. ¥. 








WE WANT AGENTS 


in every town to ride and sell our bicycles. 
Good pay. Finest guaranteed 1905 e924 
with Puncture-Proof 

tires,Coaster-Brakes $10 to $2 
1903 & 1904 Models 

of Best Makes... .. $7 to $i2 


Second-Hand Wheels 


AL makes & Mod- 
els good as new to $8 


CLEARING SALE at half costs 
We SHIP ON APPROVAL W 
TEN DAYS TRIAL anyone 


a without a cent deposit. Write at once 

Special Offer on sample bicycle. 
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MEAD GYGLE G@., Dept. P76, CHICAGO 


ROYAL EB. BURNHAM, Patent 
Attorney, 824 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C. Petents Promptly 
Secured.Booklet on Patents sent Free 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
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So ae Vee "wear? We 


ing emptied on a plate, the cup was 
packed one-third full of butter, which 
was put in the warmed mixing bowl, 
and the cup half filled with milk. May 
had already separated the whites and 
yolks of two eggs, and the mixing be- 
gan in earnest, Edith beating the but- 
ter and sugar to a light ereamy mass, 
and the others giving their attention 
to the whites of the eggs. 

> «Tt should think it would be easier 
to melt the butter and stir it right in,” 
said: May. 

“You would not astonish the Wat- 
sons with your skill if you made the 
cake that way.” was the reply. It 
would not be finegrained as this will 
be. Sometimes we make muffins or 
very plain cake by softening the butter 

id adding it.” 

Very soon the mixture of butter and 
cugar was a creamy mass, then the 
volks of the eggs were stirred in, and 
the little by little the milk, till the 
mixture began to look watery, when 
milk and flour were added alternately 

1 all were used. May had beaten 

whites till a knife made a clean 
through them, though she had 

- a fork for the work, and so as a 

d she was allowed to cut and 

fol them into the cake batter till 
re completely hidden; not stir- 

the batter, as that would break 

d the air cells formed by beating 
ges, but with gentle stroke, lift- 

the batter over the whites till none 


them were to be seen. 
hen Edith returned from giving 
hing touch to the fire she found 
M ust putting the last of the batter 


round layer tin. 
dear!”’ she said, “it was to have 

in two square tins. You know 
I ; so.” 


y remembered when it was too 


“Will it make any difference?” 
ked, looking ruefully at the 
round tins. 


won’t be the same cake,”’ was 
lisappointed reply. ‘Mine is al- 
cut in little squares.”’ 

May’s smiles speedily returned. 
ver mind,’’ she said, ‘“‘we will make 
ly cake of this, and make another 

for the squares. Then we will 
two cakes instead of one. 
MISTAKEN CONFIDENCE. 

Let us 

e, and Edith with mind intent 

m the oven, cheerfully gave in. The 

o girls chatted and laughed over 
work, gaily assuring each other 

t no finer cake was ever produced, 

the one they were going to 
<e. But alas, for their confidence, 
| Edith’s faith in her instructions! 

She turned from the stove in time 

t them mixing flour and sugar 

ther. 
“Don't you know any way to get 
apart again?’ asked Rose, when 

Edith had made the mistake plain to 


make this one,’ pleaded 


“I don't,” she said despairingly. 
“No use crying over spilled milk,” 
May’s cheerful decision. “Can 
this be used for anything?” 
Edith was busily turning the leaves 
of her recipe book, writing something 
and then upon a bit of paper. 
She did not at once reply; finally she 
said thoughtfully, “It can be used for 
cookies; but please be careful, girls.” 
The cookies were easily made by 
sifting together two cups of flour, one 
of sugar, a half teaspoon of salt and 
four teaspoons of baking powder. Into 
this they rubbed one-half cup of but- 
ter, adding a little nutmeg and a few 
caraway seeds. A beaten egg and a 
“quarter cup of milk were mixed to- 
gether and poured upon the dry mix- 
» and the cookies were ready for 
lling. It took all of Edith’s and 
‘ose’s efforts to keep May from 
being stuck fast in the dough, but the 
cutting was finally accomplished and 
the three gave their attention to the 
rut squares. 





t 
, 
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SUCCESS AT LAST. 

When the square cakes, brown and 
der, came from the oven, they had 
cleaned up the kitchen and were ready 
to make the icing. May, who often 
made candy, was at home here, and 

boiled together a cup of sugar 
ind a quarter cup of water without 
stir or jar, so that in five’ minutes 
was a clear stringing syrup, in the 
right condition to pour upon the 
the beaten white of one egg which 
Edith had ready in a bowl. /They took 
turns beating the icing fill it was 
somewhat thick, then Rose added the 


t 


t 
I 





square of chocolate which she had 
melted. One layer of the cake was 
iced thickly with this, and sprinkled 
with chopped nuts, the second layer 
placed above it, and spread smoothly 
with the icing, and with the greatest 
care, even rows of nice pieces of nut, 
as whole as possible was placed 
upon it. ° 

{Edith and May have so far pro- 
gressed that they feel equal to enter- 
taining, and next week’s installment 
will tell of their success with delicious 
frozen dainties.—The Editor.] 

— —  ——?> 


Rachel’s Heroes. 


{From Page 609.] 


As they turned in at the cemetery, 
however, those ahead were conscious 
of a slim, motionless figure with a bas- 
ket upon its arm, that stood with up- 
raised finger as if saluting them. It 
was an unusual proceeding, but the 
captain, as if urged on by some unac- 
countable impulse, called a quick halt, 
and instantly every man stood motion- 
less. 

The color burned red in Rachel’s 
cheeks and her eyes were bright, but 
steady, as she stepped modestly for- 
ward and gave the military salute, and 
another to Old Glory, before she said, 
in a clear but rather unsteady voice: 

“T want to decorate your men, Cap- 
tain Raymond; they are my heroes, to- 
day. They are going to decorate the 
graves of dead heroes, but I think the 
living ones ought to be remembered, 
too.”” Then she took a bunch of for- 
get-me-nots from her basket and 
stepped up to Pat Hardyman, who 
stood nearest to her, and pinned it on 
his empty sleeve. 

“God bless ye, miss!" came in 
broken tones from the old Irishman, 
whose eyes had quickly filled with 
tears at this unexpected honor. 

Other eyes were wet as Rachel 
flitted from one to another with her 
fragrant offerings; and when at last 
the arm of every veteran wore its 
badge of honor, every cap was lifted 
to salute the little maiden, and a mur- 
mured “God bless you!” ran along the 
ranks. 

Instinctively the. music drifted into 
Auld Lang Syne, and the soldiers 
paused a moment to recall old asso- 
ciations before separating to lay their 
tributes on the scattered graves in the 
little churchyard. For the time be- 
ing, they were beneath a blazing 
southern sun, amid the whiz of bul- 
lets and a rain of shot and shell. Then 
with a parting glance full of love and 
gratitude at the girl with her now 
empty basket, who stood with bowed 
head beside them, Rachel’s heroes 
walked slowly and reverently amid the 
flag decked graves to finish their sol- 
emn task 

“What do you suppose ever put it 
into that little girl’s head to do such 
a thing as this?” exclaimed old Mr 
Seymour, giving a tender glance at his 
neighbor’s decorated sleeve, when they 
were again in line. 

“She is Charlie Wilkins’s daughter,” 
was the reply; “and Charlie died with 
the colors on his breast, you remem- 
ber. Blood always tells!” 

“I wonder if father knows what I 
have done,’”’ Rachel murmured that 
night, as she laid her tired head upon 
her pillow, her heart full of tender rec- 
oliections of the day. If she could 
have seen one old veteran lay his flow- 
ers away in a drawer as a cherished 
memento of the day, Rachel would 
have known how one soldier, at least, 
had prized her offering. 

“Bless her sweet heart!” said old Mr 
Seymour, as he closed the drawer, and 
heaved a deep-drawn sigh, “she is her 
father’s own child, brave, loyal and 
true.” 
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Simpson-Eddystone 


Shepherd Plaids 


are fresh as the Spring in appearance, 
Handsome plaids and dainty checks 


( make beautiful, graceful garments. / 


Absolutely fast in coloring. 


—— 
Designs of the finest ; engraving perfect. 
Printed on the best woven cloths. 
Ask for Simpson-Eddystone Shepherd Plaids. 
Sold by thousands of dealers for over half a 


century. , 
Three generations of Simpsons have made Simpson 


Prints. 


PRINTS The Eadystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 
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| Wash Hour, Not Wash Day 


Look forward to getting your clothes dirty because with an O. K. 
Rotary Steel Ball Gearing Washer it’s easy and @ pleasure to fs 
them clean in an hour’s time. Our O. K. means satisfaction. 6 
guarantee it and then stand behind our guarantee. 

The only Rotary Washer with revolving steel ball gearing. In- 
side of the tub corrugated like a washboard. The wheel turns 
right or left, pin wheel or dasher reverses automatically, turning 
clothes back and forth through the hot soap suds. It does awa 
with the wash day backaches. Go to your dealer’s store and ai 


If he don’t handle the 0. K. send us his name and 
we will see that you are supplied with one. 


H, F, BRAMMER MFG, CO., 1446 Rockingham Road, Davenport, la. 





Cleans Without Rubbing 
the Clothes to Pieces. 

















U.S.Gov. granted me a patent for a truss that’s cured hundreds of 
ruptures. It is safe,sure and easy. No elastic or steel bands around 
body or between legs. Holds bad ruptures. I want it introduced at 
once all over the world. Write to-day. Don’t send any money. Get 
oue free. ALEX. SPEIRS, 787 Main St., WESTBROOK, MAINE. 
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()MESTE shoe. 


Comfortable and weare 
ike iron, Strong pliable Kan- 
garoo Kafupper, Solid double soles 
fastened by stitching & standard screw, 
Sent prepaid to any part of the Union for 

$2.25. RICE & HUTCHINS, established 
1865, make in their seven factories all kinds of 
reliable shoes for men, women and children in- 
Guding the famous ** ALL AMERICA ™ $3.50 and 

.0o fine dress shoe for men and women, “ Hard 

nocks"* shoe for Boys, ** Educator *’ and ** Marvel” 
shoes for children, and “*Waterking,” “Shedwater,” 
“Old Homestead,’ “Elkskin’’ and **Hardknocks’ 
heavy wear shoes for men. 













Grand Prize 
At St. Louis Fair. 
Best dealers everywhere. 
Send for free Catalogs, 
RICE & HUTCHIN 
8 High Street 
Boston, [lasa. 






























48-page book free, 

I Ee highest references. 

. TENT D & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 
Absolutely cured, Never toreturn, 

A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic, 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Addresa, 

Ee O?.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 


GET THE BEST—TAKE NO OTHER 


HAWKINS PANAGEA 


The first wonder of the 20th Century. The new and sure 
cure of Vatarrh in all its stages, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Hay 
Fever, La Grippe, Quinsy, Pneumonia, Bronchitis, Ton- 
silitis, Headache, Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Scalds, 
Burns, Seres of any kinds, Catarrh of the Stomach, Liver or 
Kidneys, Diphtheria and all Inflammatory troubles, and for 
Blind and Bleeding Piles. Never known to fail. If your 
druggist does not have it, don't take something else he may 
nil zes is just as good, but get it of the only man that can 
make it. 


§. H. WILCOX, Sole Proprietor, Horseheads, N.Y., R. F.D. 1. 
Sent by mail or express on receipt of price, and if used as 
directed Guaranteed to Cure or money refunded. Full 


directions on every jar. Price 50 cts. 











Awarded for Earnest Work. 
NAMES OF WINNERS IN APRIL PRIZE 
CONTEST. 

American Agriculturist takes pleas- 
ure in anouncing the names of those 
who were successful in the third 
monthly prize contest, as follows: 

Ist Prize—S850. 
G. W. Selby, Ill.......51 subscriptions 
2a Prize—$25. 


Cc. E. Stetson, Ill...... 35 subscriptions 
8d Prize—$10. 

S. J. Steteon, Ti.ssacs 26 subscriptions 
4th Prize—$5. 

Clara Stetson, Ill..... .25 subscriptions 


Sth Prize—$3. 
A. R. Muterspaugh, Mich 

10 subscriptions 
Oth Prize—S2. 

J. J. Bartell, Cal......5 subscriptions 
7th Prize—$2. 

M. D. Baldwin, Mich..+4 subscriptions 
Sth Prize—$1. 

L. B. Judd, Mich...... 3 subscriptions 
Mth Prize—$1. 

Frank Thompson, Mich.1 subscription 
10th Prize—$1!. 

E. Webb, Mich......es- 1 subscription 

Each contestant, whether or not a 
prize winner, is entitled to our sincere 
thanks and hearty commendation, as 
every subscription secure] represents 
good will toward us and it is our re- 
gret that we are unable to reward 
each and every one of those who 
entered the race. 

Very small clubs have carried off 
the prizes in the last three contests. 
This assures all an equal chance in the 
fourth and last contest, which eloses 
May 31. It also affords each contestant 
the added opportunity of winning one 
of the three grand season prizes, as 
no one person is so far in the lead 
that a hustling, energetic worker could 
not overtake him and win cone of them. 

Therefore, bend every energy to- 
ward that goal and show your friends, 
yourself and us what you can do. The 
reward offered is well worth the 
effort. 














4ESTOP THAT COUGH | 





a 





An almost, infallible remedy for dis- 
eases of the Throat. and Lungs, 
known @ used the world over for 
almost a Century. 








GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





The Royal Oak, Mich., March 19, 1904, 
Gentlemen:—After operating several makes of 
P i Silo Fillers in the last five years we bought one of 
eopie your celebrated “Whirlwinds” and we think it is a 
° wor! eater, using 3 to 6h. p. less than apy other 

Know. to do the same work. "6 d 

We have filled a 14 x 308ilo in 6 hours andcan do 
They don’t make it again, We fill 20 to 30silos every fall and we 
many mistakes. have to ¢go some” to doit. We figureon filling a 
They have made 16 x 30 silo every day. We heartily recommend it 
to the farmer or thresher as the only machine to 


fill silos with, Very truly yours, 
Star Wind HL Baw 
famous because they have bought more of them than of any 
other make in the world. Since 1866 we have been selling a Y | ~ ra s . 
these mills to the American people and the first ones | 
sold are still doing their work, This year we 


want every user of power in the country to 
én get a copy of the - is built on lines that make ita very fast worker—it's the result of years of development 
STAR BOOK and we confidently offer it as the highest attainment in a silo filling machine. It cuts or 

a plain, well written book with pic. shreds and elevates all at one operation, and does it faster and with less power than 
tures to make its meaning clear, - any other machine on the market. Itis easy to operate 
that every man should have. We — \ and quickly moved from place to place. Is low-down 
send it free, You only need to drop us and handy to feed; quickly adjusted; traveling apron 

a line saying: “Send on the Star Book,” need not be taken apart when machine is moved 
It will come to We donot intend Has very strong fan blades, heavy gear and a 
you by return to bother you simple stop and reversing mechanism. Write 
mail.  Y to death af- for interesting free catalogue—a regular Silo 
Filler Dictionary. You ought to read it 


ter you 
geta through before you buy a Silo Filler. 


Ww copy, : 
just wantiyou Wilder-Strong Implement Co., 


he 
— ehh Dept. 14 Monroe, Mich, 


Flint & Walling 
Mig. Co. . 
ee, $21.00 PRICE EXPLAINED 


86 Adams St., Kendallville Ind. — : 
Tanks, towers, pumps and } FOR $21.00 TO $23.00 $14.00 to $17.00, 
i 

















all fittings and fixtures. TOP BUGGIES, similar to one iilustrated, | 
6S Wei HAVE BEEN WIDELY ADVERTISED.|$34 00 to$38.00 
Phy e . e . 
HOW BUGGIES can be offered at these prices and why we can 
sell buggies and all other vehicles at much lower prices than any 
other house is al! fully explained in our Four Big Free Vehicle 
Catalogues. Cut this ad. out and send to usand 

abd receive by return mail, Free, Postpak 


| + 
Ww 5 aah / our Big Vehicle Catalogues showing the mos' 

} se complete line of everything in Buggies. Road 

: Wagons, Carts, Surreys, Phaetons, Carriages, 











Light and Heavy Wagons, Vehicles of all kinds, 


* | {a ’ | 

I itlessScale NS ee 4 —| fy —— ites >=) also everything in Harness, Saddles and Sad- 
| im ——_  \)— aT 7} dlery, all shown in large handsome halftone 

j - - 
Is the name of Oxgdnd's Steel Scale, just out. Send | 7/4" 4 \| \e 4) Sustrations fall Cessriptions =e leas a aa 
; mach lower than any other house can possibly make. 

for full partivulars today, Brand new, You will like | 4), 
it. Correct construetion. No wall; no pit; no lumber Y e \\ WITH THE FOUR e RES CATA- 
<<, 


+ platform pidnk.) In sections ready to bolt ‘ $ 
together. Friend. you admit you meed a ecale and LOGUES eh cee obas ever boda 
pave heen losie er aioe ne by not paving one. anew and astonishing proposition. How others 
anon oe ut > Beco Teial *Sboral tb Mada Hy yao Bae can offer top buggies at @21.00 to $23.00 and why we can sell at much lower prices than all others will be 

je aye , . fully explained. We will explain why we ship so as to make freight charges amount to next to nothing. 


Take Your Power a - — We will explain why we are the only makers or dealers in the world that can ship buggies the day we receive 
' ‘ i Zone order. OU zs TRIAL OFFER, OUR PAY AFTER RECEIVED TERMS. OUR BINDING GUAR- 


R FR 
to Your Work — = es A NTEE ARE ALL EXPLAINED WHEN WE SEND YOU THE FOUR pt MAL OS a ge 
¥ : A If you have, don't fail to cut this ad. out today and ma 
: - Ae \ —/ ie HAVE You ANY USE FOR A BUGGY ? tous. Ifyou can't use A TOP BUGGY AT ARV CS. 
n sending out their last specifications ee _ 7 / call your neighbor’s attention to this announcement. Don't buy any kind of a buggy until after you 
for gasoline engines for Wost Point,the os \= » ~€¥ wie cut this ad. out and send to us and get THE FOUR BIG FREE CATALOGUES, THE MOST LIBERAL 
0. tb Wor Depantanent neauired thems “te . ——— 5 OFFER, The Very L&test Proposition, everything EARS ROEBUCK & co CHICAGO ILL 
be Olds Engines or equal.” ‘They excel all eS — ; ‘ explained, all free for the asking. Write Today. 5 *9 7 s 
others or the U. 8. Government would not : 
demand them, = 
It requires no experience to run them. and : a = 
Repairs Practically Cost Nothin - By the way, ve want . ood agent in your town, If 
Bend for s catalogue of our Wizard Engine, 2 to 8 H. P you know one, do us and him a favor by showing him | 
(inmp spark ignition, the samo asin the famous Olde thisad. Weneed him now to introduce our New Pit- AT TWO-THIRDS RETAIL PRICE 
mostie) ie most evonomical emell power engine leas. Remember, we make all kinds of scales. Write 
made; fit with eith vump jack or di t- - . , 
ahd serey, soltable be chi Made-of wel. today sure. When you buy a carriage or harness from our factory yon give ustwo -thirds 
Or, our general catalogue, showing all Osgood Scale Co, Box 156, Binghamton, N.Y. the sum you would pay the dealer. The remaining One-third is your profit. 
i Weare the only house in the state of Ohio selling direct to the customer who 
actually manufacture the vehicles and harness they offer for sale. Wecan 


tizes | 
Olds Gasoline Engine Wor! i 
icoatemn, Uitome ks, and do sell a high grade class of work at a great saving to the purchaser, and 
our liberal guarantee carries with it abundant evidence that prices are not 
= by reduction of quality. We absolutely refund money So amy Geastic. 
i ed customer who purchases a carriage or harness from us and pay freight 
q a. less apples and ene et oe both ways. Write for free catalogue showing styles and explaining our plan. 
New York Agents Bs plata» ra re e ithe uce We have thousands of testimonials from satisfied customers. 
’ y r presses than with any 
=. DEO & OO. Binchamton, ©. x. | | other press made. The ea int THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
SAL, STM 2 ASR RR Me tra yield of juice soon pays 
for the press. A o ie a © | 
HYDRAULIC Press | 
PRESS . ———_— —— 
for custom work in your 4 é- Earliest and easiest worked. 
locality will prove ag ¥ Carries off surplus water; 
money-maker rious i admits air to the soil. In 
Sek sizes, hand or power. 25 nee om . f creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made tertile. 
: \Za OPEN to 300 barrels per day. = ~ i 4 Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. Wealso.make Sewer 
iw —_ Presses for all purposes. | a Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
RA $22.50 UP | —, Stone Braporatere, ee - ’ = — = es for what you want and prices, JOHN H, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y. 
BS a Apple-butter Cookers, anc - , ia } 


EED BUGGIES § | | Scie Exaices, THE SMALLEY MODERN SILO FILLER —— 
Drilling 


























Direct to you ai factoryeprices and you save middleme n’s THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. Takes less power, has greater capacity and 
Rooney with erder pion, freight e@far, 2 youre’ quaranten NO. 3 MAIN STREET, MT. GILEAD, OHIO is cheaper to operate than any other silo 
aeeees WHS a a p baepa es or Room 124C Wo. 38 Cortlandt S*., New York, N. Y. filler. Accidents impossible. Special 


and how we ship sizes. Prices lower than for other i \ 
4 We maho 100 s 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL machines of equal wx . ‘ [MACHINERY 


ness. Get our offers before you buy. ree ——— akan — 4 ) #>>- al : Built ley All Sizes 


Write To-day for Free Money Saving Catalogue. ata. ail = 5 : Ve f : 
U.S. BUGCY & CART CO. ABENAQUE |: =a A Ai for Drilling for 
B 502, Cincinnati, O. oil thie Vue = é (OE) nee are 7, ater, » Gas 
GASOLENE ENGINES |f[*: ——— ae 3 aay or Minerals. 
DeLOACH PATENT pentane ant STATNAEY Send for ; els DD ase Bend for Catalog No. 40 
is the Original and Simplest a : : ' gt 
Variable Friction Feed ~~ SMALLEY ry ! ILL & MFG. CO. 
s | HAY PRESSES, ae MANUFACTURING CO., = i New York _— Chicago Memphis, Tenn. 
ENSILAGE ; fl ni Box39) » Manitowoc, Wis, ' : Portland, Ore. Minneapolis, Minn. 


CUTTERS AND 


Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, BLOWERS : i s 
4H.P. and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke . ! —? D E M A N D f Ne Cc R EASI N . To Cas Engine Operators 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalog free. We pay the freight. THRESHERS, . 3 Dynamo Ignition, 


DeLOACH Mill W's Co, Hox 525, Atlante, Ga. | GRINDERS. T\petoe | a r 4-9 Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


NCHOR FENCE j ft aan’ 7 << i ¢ i . No battery to start or run. The original 
: : a ; - ey speed controlled friction-dri ve Dynamo. 

— fence aateinetion ' “a . - —= % Ve » Driven parallel with engine shaft. No 
means a fence easy to 

put up, that is made 
right and that lasts. Sold 

um at manufacturer's price, 



































; belts. No beveled pulley or beveled 
Every year for the Frost Fence. We are not sur- page - fly wheel necessary. For make and 
i prised, as it contains the weight, strength and wear- | . 4 break and jump-spark system. Watcr 
> ing qualities to last three _ = long as woven wc and dust proof. Furty Guaraxtsen. 
to-day for Catalogue “C." ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS fabric. It pays to buy a good article. | MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG, CO 
NCR . C., C : — ! ’ = 56 Maia Street, Pendleton, Ind., L.s A, 
ANCHOR FE & MFG. CO., Cleveland, 0. Catalogue C. WESTMINSTER STA., VT. THE FROST WIRE FENCE UU., CLEVELAND, O1:10. : a . 

















